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HENRY BARNARD. 


In compliance with the often and urgently repeated advice of his 
physicians that he should retire, for a season at least, from the con- 
finement, anxieties, and wearying details of all official connection with 
schools, and with the intention, as soon and as far as his health will 
admit, of devoting himself to certain educational undertakings of a 
national character, Mr. Barnard resigned, at the beginning of the 
present month, the office of Principal of the State Normal School, 
and Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, and John 
D. Philbrick, who as Associate Principal, has for the last two years 
discharged all the duties of the former office, has entered on the 
administration of our school system. 

While we, the Associates of both in conducting this organ of the 
State Teachers’ Association, extend the hand of welcome and the 
pledge of codperation to his successor, and entertain the sure convic- 
tion that the good cause will go forward rapidly, and in the right 
direction under his leadership, we can not but express the regret 
which we feel in common with every good citizen, teacher, and 
active promoter of educational improvement, that Mr. Barnard, 
who has been for so many years, our guide, counselor, and friend, 
should retire at all, and especially with shattered health, from the 
field of his many labors at a time when his long deferred hopes of a 
better day for our common schools are beginning to be realized, and 
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the seed which he scattered with a bountiful broadcast, is now spring- 
ing up into an abundant harvest. But we will not forget in our hour 
of success, the earnest and able advocate of that cause when neglected 
and unpopular. We will not forget the generous and indomitable 
spirit which prompted him in the outset of his public life, to 
plead that cause, without fee or hope of reward, before a cold and 
unwilling audience, in the highest council of the State ; which induced 
him to abandon a professional career for which he had made a 
most costly and diligent preparation, and in which, steadily pur- 
sued, he was sure to win distinction and wealth; which has enabled 
him to turn a deaf ear to the voice of political ambition, and to close 
his heart to the seductions of popular applause, so easily gained by 
one possessed of his powers of oratory in the discussion of questions 
of temporary interest ; which has led him to decline positigns of the 
highest literary dignity in college and university,—that he might give 
himself up unreservedly to the improvement of common schools—the 
long forgotten heritage of the many. His labors were arduous 
enough in themselves—being none other than “ to awaken a slumber- 
ing people, to encounter prejudice, apathy and sluggishness, to 
tempt avarice to loosen its grasp, to cheer the faint-hearted and sus- 
tain hope in the bosom of the desponding.” But even these labors 
were made still more arduous by the untoward hindrances need- 
lessly thrown in his way by party spirit, and by a niggardly legisla- 
tive economy, which compelled him every year, in order-to keep his 
plans in operation and realize even a moderate degree of success, to 
expend his entire salary in the public service. Most heartily do we 
agree in the sentiment of a writer in the New York Review, on the 
labors of Mr. Barnard in Connecticut from 1838 to 1842—“ We 
are glad to see such men engage in such acause. We honor the spirit 
which is willing to spend and be spent in the public service, not in 
the enjoyment of sinecures loaded with honors and emoluments, but 
taking upon itself the burden, and if unsupported carrying it alone, 
through good report and through evil report, alike indifferent to the 
flattery or the censure of evil-minded men, and intent only on the 
accomplishment of its work of benevolence and humanity. To that 
spirit, is the world indebted for all of goodness or of greatness in it 
worth possessing. ‘The exploits of the conqueror may fill a more am- 
bitious page in history, the splendors of royalty may appear more 
brilliant and dazzling in the eyes of the multitude, and to the 
destroyer of thrones and kingdoms they may bow in terror of his 
power ; but the energy and devotion of a single man, acting on the 
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hearts and minds of the people, is greater than they all. They may 
flourish for a day and the morrow will know them not, but his influ- 
ence shall live, and through all the changes and vicissitudes of 
thrones, and kingdoms, and powers on earth, shall hold its onward, 
upward course of encouragement and hope in the great cause of 
human progress and advancement.” 

The teachers of Connecticut and of the country can never forget 
his valuable services to them—to many of them individually—and 
to the measures and agencies which he has advocated, and to some 
extent projected for the advancement of their profession. In his first 
speech before the Legislature of Connecticut, in introducing the 
“ Act to provide for the better supervision of Common Schools,” 
he proclaimed the great truth “that it is idle to expect good schools 
until we have good teachers.” »“ With better teachers will come 
better compensation and more permanent employment. But the 
people will be satisfied with such teachers as they have, until their 
attention is directed to the subject, and until we can demonstrate 
the necessity of employing better, and show how they can be made 
better by appropriate training in classes and seminaries, established 
for that specific purpose.” The same views were urged in every com- 
munication which he had occasion to make to the Board and the Leg- 
islature. In his remarks made in the House of Representatives, in 
1839, on a Report of the Committee on Education, recommending 
an appropriation of $5,000 to be applied by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools, in promoting the qualifications of 
teachers, he anticipates his own modes of improving their qualifica- 
tions and the final triumph of his educational efforts. 


** The report of the Committee, brief as it is, embodies the substance of all I 
should have to say, if I should review in detail the condition of our common 
schools, with a view of proposing a series of measures for their improvement. 
The great want of these schools is that of better teachers. Good teachers will 
make better schools, and schools made better by the labors of good teachers, is 
the best argument which can be addressed to the community in favor of im- 
proved school-houses, a judicious selection of a uniform series of text-books in 
the schools of the same society, of vigilant and intelligent supervision, and 
liberal appropriations for school purposes. Give me good teachers, and in five 
years I will work not a change, but a revolution in the education of the children 
of this State. I will not only improve the results, but the machinery, the en- 
tire details of the system by which these results are produced. Every good 
teacher will himself become a pioneer, and a missionary in the cause of educa- 
tional improvement. The necessity of giving such a teacher every facility of 
a well-located, well-ventilated, and well-seated school-house, of giving the 
teacher a timely supply of the best text-books and apparatus, and of keeping 
him employed through the year, and from year to year, with just such pupils 
and studies as he can teach to the best advantage—these things will be seen 
and felt by parents, and by districts. And the public, as represented in the 
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Legislature, will see to it that much of our defective legislation is supplied by 
that which will create and sustain a popular interest in the subject, lead to the 
appointment of faithful officers, assign to each class of offices appropriate du- 
ties, subject all appropriations of school money to severe scrutiny, provide for 
the training and adeqnate compensation of good teachers, and the employment 
of such teachers in schools of different grades. But let us not deceive ourselves, 
Five thousand dollars will not make adequate provision for the training of 
teachers As one of those who may be intrusted with its expenditure, I should 
not advise its appropriation at this time, to the establishment of a Normal 
School. This sum should be so expended as to reach, if practicable, every 
teacher in the state. The teachers should be induced to come together for a 
week, or a month, and attend a course of instruction on the best methods of 
school teaching and government. They should profit by the lectures and prac- 
tical hints of experienced teachers. They should have access to, and be induced 
to purchase and read good books on the theory and practice of teaching. They 
should be induced to form associations for mutual improvement, the advance- 
ment of their common profession, and the general improvement of education, 
and the schools of the state. They are the natural guardians of this great 
interest—at least they are the codperators with parents in this work of educat- 
ing the rising generation, to take the place of that which is passing off the 
stage. They are the chosen priesthood of education—they must bear the ark 
on their shoulders The appropriation thus applied, so as to improve the 
teachers now in the schools, and‘create in them a thirst for something higher and 
better than can be given in any temporary course of instruction, will lead to 
the establishment of an institution for the professional education and training 
of teachers, the great agency by which the cause of education is to be carried 
upward and onward in this state. Though the prospect is dark enough, I 
think I can see the dawning of a better day, on the mountain tops, and the 
youngest members of this house, if they live to reach the age of the oldest, will 
see a change pass over the public mind, and over public action, not only in 
respect to the professional education of teachers, but the whole subject of com- 
mon schools. Old, dilapidated, inconvenient school-houses will give place to 
new, attractive, and commodious structures. Young children will be placed 
universally under the care of accomplished female teachers; female teachers 
will be empluyed in every grade of schools as assistants, and in most of our 
country districts, as sole principals: a school of a ‘ higher order’ than the dis- 
trict school will receive the older boys and girls, not only of a district, but of a 
society, and the common school will no longer be regarded as common, because 
it is cheap, inferior, and attended only by the poor, and those who are indif- 
ferent to the education of their children, but common as the light and the air, 
because its blessings are open to all, and enjoyed by all. The passage of this 
resolution will hasten on that day ; but whether the resolution is passed or not, 
that day will assuredly come, and it will bring along a train of rich blessings 
which will be felt in the field and the workshop, and convert many a home 
into a circle of unfading smiles. For one, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of 
the labor, let who will enter into the harvest.” 


In this brief speech, expressed in the language of a man in earnest 
and who knows what he is driving at, is the substance of many 
speeches. The appropriation was carried in the House, where 
these remarks were made, but was lost in the Senate. What the 
legislatvre refused to do, the Secretary undertook to do at his own 
expense, in order “to show the practicability of making some pro- 
vision for the better qualification of common school teachers, by 
giving them an opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of 
the studies usually pursued in district schools, and of the best meth- 
ods of school arrangements, instruction and government, under the 
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recitations and lectures of experienced and well-known teachers 
and educators.” Since that Teachers’ Class or Institute was held in 
Hartford in the Autumn of 1839, hundreds of similar gatherings 
have been held in different states, and thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of teachers have had their zeal quickened, their profes- 
sional knowledge increased, their aims elevated, and the schools 
which they have subsequently taught, made better. 

But Mr. Barnard has rendered other important services to the 
cause of popular education, and his labors have been largely instru- 
mental in promoting and improving institutions, systems and agen- 
cies, which are already wrought into the structure and life of society. 
In every part of our land his name is mentioned with honor and 
gratitude, whenever plans for the diffusion of useful knowledge and 
the improvement of school-laws, school-houses, schools, and educa- 
tion generally, are agitated in public or private. Believing then, 
that the influence of no single individual has been more extended or 
‘more beneficial, in the most critical period of our own school his- 
tory, and in determining the educational policy of the country, and 
that his fame is the property of the state, we propose to accompany 
the portrait of our late Superintendent, which the teachers of Con- 
necticut are having engraved for this number of the Journal, with 
a sketch of his labors in this state and in Rhode Island. We shall 
dwell at some length on his early connection with the schools of 
Connecticut, because many of our teachers row in the schools, are 
not aware of the thoroughness of his early labors, the nature and 
_ extent of the sacrifices he was called on to make in their behalf, and 
of the generous and indomitable spirit with which he persevered 
through good report and through evil report, until his long baffled 
efforts by pen and voice, are now realized in improved school-houses, 
a gradation of schools, the better compensation, more permanent em- 
ployment, and united action of teachers, a property tax for all 
school purposes, a livelier parental interest, the larger attendance of 
children of the rich and educated, as well as of the poor, in the 
common school, and above all, in the permanent establishment of 
this Journal, a Teachers’ Association, Teachers’ Institutes, and a 
State Normal School. 


Mr. Barnard entered into the service of the common schools of 
Connecticut with all his early sympathies enlisted in their behalf, 
at an age when he was capable of performing the most work, both 
mental and physical, and with the best preparation he could have 
made, had he been destined or trained for the specific work he was 
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called on to perform. He was a native of the state and proud of her 
great names, and had already revived the Connecticut Historical 
Society, for the purpose of collecting and preserving the memorials 
of her past history. He was born in Hartford, where his family had 
lived from the first settlement of the colony, in the mansion where he 
still resides, and his strong local attachment to his old home, the city 
and the state, has led him to decline many lucrative and desirable 
situations abroad. He had just entered the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, having been born on the 24th of January, 1811. His ele- 
mentary instruction was in the common district school, to which he 
was always attached, and for which he has repeatedly expressed his 
gratitude, not because of the amount or quality of the instruction there 
received—for we have often heard him declare that it had taken 
half his life to get rid of or correct the bad mental habits he had 
acquired at the district school—but because it was the best school of 
American citizenship, the place where children of the rich and poor, 
of the capitalist and laborer, were brought into that practical knowl- 
edge of each other which our law of society ordains. His acquaint- 
ance with the defects of the common school, qualified him to speak 
authoritatively of their condition, and his subsequent training in 
Munson Academy (Mass.) and the Hopkins Grammar School in 
Hartford, led him early to the opinion, that all that was taught in 
institutions of that grade, could be as well, and even better taught 
in a Public High School, as part of our system of common education. 
He has lived long enough to see such a school established in Hart- 
ford with a course of instruction more extensive and practical than 
in any academy in the state, and actually resorted to by the sons and 
daughters of the rich and poor. : 

His collegiate training, connected with his special attention while 
in college, to the exercises of one of the literary societies, not only pre- 
pared him for the high duties of public life, but qualified him to assign 

\the proper place to the common school, with its various grades, in a 
system of public instruction, and saved him from those narrow and 
one-sided views, which the advocates of the common school, looking 

xclusively at that great interest, and especially when their minds 
have not been liberalized by a high literary culture, are too apt to 
take. Mr. Barnard has never been found on the side of those who 
would lower the standard of collegiate education, or reduce the 
number of highly cultivated minds in a state. On the other hand, 
he has done much to assist deserving young men in indigent cir- 
cumstances, to obtain a collegiate training, and to bring teachers of 
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common schools, and professors of academies and colleges to cotip- 
erate in some concerted plan of action, so as to*make all our educa- 
tional institutions, parts of one great system of public instruction. 

Mr. Barnard entered Yale College in 1826, and graduated with 
honor in 1830. While he aimed to maintain his general scholar. 
ship up to the standard reached by less than one-sixth of his class, 
and in the early part of his residence there, won the prize for Latin 
and English composition—during his Junior and Senior years, he 
devoted himself diligently to a systematic course of reading in Eng- 
lish literature, to the practice of English composition, and to written 
and oral discussion, for which the exercises of the class-room and 
the literary societies of Yale furnish an inviting arena. He has often 
expressed to the writer of this sketch, his conviction, that while he 
did not under-rate that instruction in science and literature, and that 
development and expansion of the faculties of acquisition and re- 
flection, which he had gained from the regular college course, he 
owed more of his usefulness in public life to the free commingling of 
members of different classes, of varied tastes, talents and characters, 
to the excitement and incentive of the weekly debates, to the gen- 
erous conflict of mind with mind, and to the preparation for the 
discussions and decisions of the literary societies with which he was 
connected. He was an active member, and at one time President 
of the Linonian Society, for one of whose exhibitions he wrote a 
drama, which that distinguished poet, James A. Hillhouse, who was 
present at its performance, pronounced worthy of being brought out 
on the stage. For the advantage of having access tothe library at 
all hours, he acted as librarian for two years, and in keeping with 
his subsequent conduct, expended the compensation allowed for his 
services, in a donation of books to the library. His knowledge of 
books and of the practical management of a library, thus acquired, 
has proved of great service to him, in organizing school and other 
public libraries in his educational labors. 

Immediately on leaving college Mr. Barnard projected and en- 
tered upon a course of private study and reading, at once prepara- 
tory and supplementary to a thorough professional training for the 
practice of the law. While he gave two hours every day to Black- 
stone and Kent, and the other legal text-books, until he was enrolled 
as a student in the office of Hon. Willis Hall, afterward Attorney 
General of the state of New York, and of William H. Hungerford, 
Esq., of Hartford, when he reversed the rule, he devoted the rest of 
the day to the diligent perusal of the works of Bacon, Gibbon, 
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Warburton, Burke, Barrow, Taylor, and that class of authors, as well 
as the more commonly received classics of our language. Few pro- 
fessed scholars among us at the age of twenty-seven, were so thor- 


oughly familiar with the ancient and modern English literature. - 


Nor did he lose by want of use, his knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages, but following the advice of President Day to his 
graduating class, he read a little every day in Homer, or Virgil, or 
Cicero. At the suggestion of the same venerated instructor, he was 
induced to take charge of a school in Willsboro’, Pa., to teach for 
a while, as a means of reviving and making permanent his knowl- 
edge of the ancient classics. On arriving at Willsboro’, he found 
that the school was more like a “ District School” in Connecticut, 
than like a New England “Academy.” Being desirous to make the 
most of his position, he at once addressed himself to the work of 
making a good school, and toa thorough study of the theory of teach- 
ing. He read and thought upon the subject, and gained that prac- 
tical knowledge of the management of a school, which proved of 
eminent service to him in his subsequent career. 

This brief experience in teaching he has ever highly valued, not 
only because it introduced him to the subject of education as a sci- 
ence, and to its practical duties as an art, but as a school of mental 
and moral discipline to himself, and as the most direct way to test 
the accuracy of attainments already made. “Weare not sure of our 
knowledge of any subject, until we have succeeded in making our- 
selves vividly and thoroughly understood by others on that subject,” 
is a familiar remark in his public addresses to teachers. His literary 
and professional studies were not again interrupted until he was admit- 
ted as Attorney and Counselor at Law in Connecticut, in the winter 
of 1835. Before entering on the practice of his profession, his 
father furnished him with the means of spending a few years in 
Europe. In accordance with his plan of doing thoroughly and with 
preparation, whatever he undertook, he had fitted himself to profit by 
his opportunities of foreign travel, by a familiar acquaintance, not 
only with the history and institutions of our own country, but with 
the local peculiarities, the manners, men and scenery of its different 
sections. He had spent his college vacations and subsequent inter- 
vals of leisure, in visiting all the most interesting localities in New 
England and the western states, and was present for several months 
at Washington, in the stormy and eloquent debates of 1832'and 1833 ; 
and before embarking for Europe, he extended his personal acquaint- 
ance by a tour through the southern and Western states, with such 
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letters of introduction as gave him admission into the most cultivated 
1 society, and enriched his mind with the conversation of such men as 
Tazewell, Marshall, Madison, Poinsett, Legare, Preston, Clay, Web- 

ster, and other statesmen and public characters, whose names are 
) historic and representative of the mental and moral greatness of our 
country. Few men have gone abroad, having enjoyed larger oppor- 
tunities of observing American society and scenery in every state, 
and better prepared by study and natural taste, to profit by foreign 
travel. His original plan was to spend some time in Germany in 
the study of the civil law, but the failing health of his father induced 
him to shorten his period of absence from home, and devote himself 
to the general objects connected with residence and travel in the prin- 
cipal cities of the old world. 

He interested himself not only in the beautiful scenery, the gal- 
leries of art, the libraries, the historic monuments, and similar objects 
of interest, but in everything connected with the social condition of 
the people—their homes, schools, and places and modes of daily occu- 
pation and recreation, as well as institutions of public charity. That 
he might the better accomplish his own plans, large portions of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Switzerland, were traveled on foot. His letters 
of introduction secured to him the personal acquaintance of Words- 
worth, Lockhart, De Quincey, Carlyle, and other distinguished 
characters. 

Mr. Barnard returned from Europe with his mind enriched by 
valuable observation, and his horizon both of knowledge and duty, 
greatly enlarged. He was more than ever attached to the institutions 
of his own country, and more deeply impressed with the necessity on 
every citizen, of cultivating and practicing a large public spirit, and 
of basing all our hopes of permanent prosperity, on universal edu- 
cation. * Here at least, no man can live for himself alone. Individ- 
ual happiness is here bound up with the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Every man must at once make himself as good and as use- 
fulas he can, and help at the same time to make everybody about 
him, and all whom he can reach, better and happier.” These were 
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the sentiments expressed in the first public address he had occasion 
to make after his return, and in the spirit of these sentiments he has 
continued to live and act. For six months after his return he was 


confined with other members of his family, to attendance at the sick 
bed of his only remaining parent. For many months he watched a 
portion of every night and every day, and during this period he 
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employed such leisure as he could command, in reading about the 
countries he had visited. 

In 1837, he was nominated, without any knowledge on his part of 
the intention of his friends, and elected by a large majority of the 
votes cast, to represent his native town in the Legislature of the state, 
the first instance of a young man’s being elected to that post from 
Hartford. 

He served as a member of the House of Representatives with 
great acceptance for three successive years, and then retired from 
all active participation in political affairs, to devote himself to the pro- 
motion of measures of educational reform and improvement. From 
this determination he has never swerved, although he has been re- 
peatedly consulted to allow his name to be used in primary meetings 
and nominating conventions, for offices of the highest political trust, 
at times when the party with whose opinions and measures he most 
sympathized, was in the ascendant, and he had every reasonable 
assurance of being successful in the canvass. During his connection 
with the Legislature, he took an active interest in securing appropri- 
ations for the education of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, for the 
completion of the geological survey of the state, and in the passage 
of acts for the incorporation of public libraries, for the improvement 
and reorganization of the county jails, for the support of the insane 
poor at the Connecticut Retreat, and for the amelioration of the 
condition of the town poor. But the most signal service rendered by 
him to the state, was in originating and carrying through both Houses 
of the Legislature in 1838, with unprecedented unanimity, an “ Act 
to provide for the better supervision of Common Schools,” the com- 
mencement of a new era in our school history. In the session of 
1837, he gave his vote and influence to secure the passage of a res- 
olution calling on the school visitors to furnish a particular statement 
of the condition of each school to the next General Assembly. In 
the interval he made personal inquiries on the subject, and addressed 
a circular to every member elected in 1838. inviting their attention 
to the condition of the schools. As soon as the session opened he 
conferred with the prominent members of every shade of political 
opinion, and secured their favorable reception to the bill for the act 
referred to. The bill was recommended by a joint select committee 
on education, to whom it had been referred, and advocated by Mr. 
Barnard in a speech, which was so favorably received by the House, 
thaton motion of the Hon. Roger Minot Sherman, the rules were 
suspended and the bill passed to its third reading without one dissent- 
ng voice. It subsequ ently passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Barnarp’s LABORS IN CONNECTICUT. 
FROM 1838 to 1842 


The Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, as constituted 
by the “Act to provide for the better supervision of Common 
Schools, passed May session, 1839, consisted of the following per- 
sons: His Excellency, Gov. Ellsworth; Hon. Seth P. Beers; 
Wilbur Fisk, President of Wesleyan University; Henry Barnard 
2d, of Hartford; John Hall, Esq., of Ellington; Hon. Andrew T. 
Judson. of Canterbury ; Charles W. Rockwell, of Norwich; Rev. 
Leland Howard, of Meriden; Hawley Olmsted, of Wilton; Wil- 
liam P. Burrall, of Canaan. 

The Board held its first meeting in Hartford, on the 15th and 
16th of June. The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet was appointed 
Secretary, and in the event of his declining, (which he afterwards 
did,) Henry Barnard 2d was offered the appointment, and subse- 
quently accepted it.* 





* Mr. Barnard at first declined the appointment of Secretary of the Board, 
because he had qualified himself for the practice of law, at a great expenditure 
of time and money, and had then the offer of a very desirable partnership with 
one of the oldest practitioners in the State—an offer which was shortly afterwards 
repeated by his former instructor in law, Hon. Wyllis Hall, then Attorney Gen- 
eral for the State of New York. He was also reluctant to take the office, even 
temporarily, because ne had been active in the Legislature in obtaining the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1839, creating the office. Mr. Barnard thus alludes to his 
connection with the Board, in a letter addressed to a friend, the editor of the 
Norwich Aurora, in 1850, who had defended him from an assault made on him 
in a public meeting, held for the consideration of some of his plans of educational 
improvement in the city of Norwich. 

“It may justify at least your good opinion of me to know a little of my personal con- 
nection wath the efforts which were put forth in this State, from 1838 to 1842, in favor 
of liberal and efficient measures of bemutional reform. So far back as I have any 
recollection, the cause of true education—of the complete education of every human 
being, without regard to the accidents of birth or fortune—seemed most worthy of the 
concentration of all my powers, and, if need be, of any sacrifice of time, money, and 
labor, which I might be called upon to make in its behalf. The wishes of friends and 
accidental circumstances seemed to destine me to the legal profession and public life,— 
and for this I gave a most costly and assiduous preparation. But when I Sand myself 
in a position to act, my early predilections led me to entertain meusures of educational 
policy. And for so doing, it seems, I can only be supposed to have acted from a desire 
to create for myself an office,—to bring myself before the public, and to receive a salary. 
Now it is due to myself to say, that, in framing the bill of 1838, 1 had not the most 
distant thought of filling the only salaried office created by it. It is known to man 
men, whose names I could give, that I had — reference to the Rev. ‘Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, whom I then thought, and still think, the soundest practical educator in the 
whole country, and whose confidence, friendship, and co-operation, it is among the 
treasured memories of my life to have enjoyed from the first hour [ entered this field of 
labor. After the Board was created, on my motion, Mr. Gallaudet was appointed Sec- 
retary ; and on his declining, at first, mainly on the ground that the salary was not ade- 
quate to the labor and outlay of the office, I pledged myself to raise by my own and 
others’ subscription as much more as the State had appropriated, and to continue the 
same for three years, even though the office should be abolished. On his continued 
refusal to accept, at his suggestion, and the earnest solicitation of every memger of the 
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The plan of operations determined on by the Board, is set forth 
in the following : 
ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF CONNECTICUT 


Fellow Citizens :— 

The undersigned were constituted by the Legislature at its last session, the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, and the duties were pointed out 
which they would be required to perform. In entering upon the discharge of these 
duties, they feel deeply their responsibility, and must rely on the cord al support 
and co-operation of the public, to carry into effect the grcat object of their ap- 
pointment. Without this, they can do nothing to any good purpose. With it, 
under the blessing of Providence, they look forward to the most cheering re sults, 

It is made the duty of the Board, to “ submit to the General Assembly an an- 
nual report, containing, together with an account of their own doings,—lirst, a 
statement, as far as may be practicable, of the condition of every Common School 
in the State, and of the means of popular education generally ; Secondly, such 
plans for the improvement and better organization of the common schools, and all 
such matters relating to popular education, as they may deem expedient to- 
commun cate,”’ 

The board are, also, authorized, if they see fit to do it, to “ require of the school 
visiters of the several school societies, semi-annual returns of the condition of each 
common school within'their limits. And they shall prescribe the form of all such 
returns, and the time when the same shall be completed, and transmit b'ank copies 
of the same to the clerk of each school society: And said board may appoint 
their own secretary, who shall devote his whole time, if required, und r the diree- 
ion of the board, to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, and promote the 
asefulness of Common Schools.” 

You will see from this, that the duties imposed upon the board, are of no com- 





Board, | was appointed, and consented to act for six months without compensation, 
until a plan of operations could be matured, and a person appointed in my place. At 
the end of six months, the Board refused to go into an election, and insisted on my 
receiving the compensation allowed by law, to meet the extra expenses which I had 
incurred in organizing the operations of the Board. At the end of the first, and again 
at the end of the second year, | resigned, and asked for a successor—but in both in- 
stances was overruled. At th end of the third year, Mr. Waldo was appointed on my 
nomination. This I did, because I thought he was eminently qualified for the place ; 
and because his relations to parties in the State would, as I thought, rescue the action 

of the Board from all suspicions of a political character. He declined, and urged me 
by letter, which [ have now before me, to continue in the work, ‘and that every good man 
in the State will sustain you. If you fail, no man can succeed.” I failed—or, at least, 
the standard of reform which I had borne aloft was stricken down, and nobody came to 
the rescue. But I retired from the field ‘full of hope and manly trust’ that a brighter 
day would yet dawn upon the cause, and that other and abler bands would be found to 
bear aloft the spotless ensign of a free people. I have lived long enough to see nearly 
every measure which I advocated twelve years ago recognized as at once sound and 
SS in the school laws and school reports of more than half of the States of this 

nion, and many of them among the established agencies ly which the people of this 
State are now aiming to secure and extend the blessings of common school education ; 
and I now find myself again employed in the service of my native State, with impaired 
health and diminished resources, but not ‘bating one jot of heart or hope.’ And if I 
should be dismissed to-morrow from her service, I shall not love my State the less, for 
that love is twined with every fibre of my being, or cease to labor in such ways as | 
can, to improve the condition of her common schools. As for office, I have yet to learn 
the satisfaction of holding any office in Connecticut on the score of emolument or real 
distinction. The only real satisfaction of being in office, is the opportunity it gives of 
carrying out more effectually, than can otherwise be done, views of public policy and 
social improvement. I have no desire to hold any office in the gift of the people, or of 
the State, beyond the one I hold, and that I shall be obliged to resign soon from failing 
health ; and Ton ready to resign it on the first indication that my services are either 
not acceptable or not useful. As a native-born citizen of Connecticut—uas one whose 
roots are in her soil—I am ambitions of being remembered among those ot her sons 
whose names the State will not willingly let die, because of some service, however 
small, done to the cause of humanity in my day and generation; but I am more de- 
sirous to deserve, at the end of life, the nameless epitaph of one in whom mankind lost 
a friend, gud no man got rid of an enemy.” 
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mon magnitule. It is true, they are clothed with no official authority, to make the 
least alteration in the system of common schools now in existence, or to add to it, 
in its various modes of action, any thing, in the way of law or regulation, of their 
own devising. Wherever it is found expedient to attempt this, the people alone 
will do it, through the constitutional organ of their power,—the Legislature which 
they themselves create. The powers, if they may be so called, of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools, are simply, to ascertain, for the information 
of the Legislature, at its annual sessions, and of the citizens generally, what has 
been done, and is now doing, in the common schools, and in the whole department 
of popular education throughout the State, and to suggest any improvements 
which, from their own inquiries and reflections, aided by the experience of the 
community around them, may appear to be safe and practicable. 

For these iiportant purposes, such a board as that which is now constituted, with 
an intelligent and efficient secretary, was indispensably necessary. Our sister 
states, both in our immediate neighborhood and in the remoter sections of the 
union, are waking up to the consideration of their vital interests in the still more 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, and of the principles of sound morality and 
patriotism, among the great mass of the people. One after another, they are con- 
stituting, fur the accomplishment of this object, distinct bodies of men, and ap- 
pointing the proper individual, as an official organ and agent, to devote to these 
mighty concerns his entire time and talents: Surely, then, Connecticut, whose 
very name calls up before the mind the whole subject of common school instruc- 
tion, and popular intelligence, will, at least, be anxious to know where she stands 
in this onward march of intellect; whether she is fully keeping pace with it, and 
whether she is sustaining the elevated rank, in this respect, which she has for a 
long time past, felt herself authorized to claim, and which has not been denied her. 

She ought to know, and that speedily, the actual condition of ber common schools, 
It is due to her dignity and her -veifare to know it. If her schools are in a sound 
and flourishing condition ; if the system she has established is wisely adapted to 
this end ; if, while all the world around her, (the States of our own country, and 
the very monarchies of Europe,) are claiming to make great and important im- 
provements in the department of popular education, these improvements are not 
equal, or at any rate, super.or, to her old and long used processes ; then she ought 
to know it, that she may justify herself te the world and to her own citizens, for 
adhering to these processes, and that she may push them forward with still greater 
pertinacity and vigor. But she cannot know this, without a faithful inquiry itito 
the state of the schools. No sich inquiry has, as yet, been thoroughly and sat- 
isfactor ly made. There has been no efficient instrumentality four making it. The 
investigations at various times attempted, have been very incomplete. And no 
organization other than such an one as will result in having an appropriate indi- 
vidual devoted to this inquiry, acting under the direction of the State, and, as is 
now our case, by the late act of the Legislature, under a board of education, will 
ever effect this important object. 

But if, on the other hand, the result of such an inquiry should be, that, with 
all the acknowledged and numerous benefits resulting from it, our system of com- 
mon schools is susceptible of some modifications and improvements,—that there 
are some evils in its practical operations to be remedied,—and that now is the 
propitious time to attend to the subject, no good citizen, we think, will regret that 
such an inqu'ry has been made. We shall, then, be sure of arriving at the knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case. This will lead to harmony of opinion, whatever 
may be the issue of the investigation. If a few have decried our schools too 
much, it will show them their error; and if some have regarded our system as a 
perfect one, it may lead them to see that every thing that is human has its defects, 
and that it is the part of true wisdom, as well in States as in individuals, to ascer- 
tain their defects, and apply the safe and judicious remedies, Facts are what we 
want, and the sooner we can procure them, the sooner we shall be able to carry 
forward, with efficiency and increased success, our system of common school in- 
struction, whether it remains in its present form, or receives some partial modifi- 
cation. 

Impressed with these truths, and believing that they will be fully appreciated by 
the peop!e at large, the board of commissioners of common schools are anxious to 
take such prompt and efficient measures for the fulfilment of the trust reposed in 
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them, as will meet the expectations of the friends of popular education through- 
out the State. In carrying out these measures, they will have to rely, under 
Providence, very much on their Secretary. His personal agency,—calling into 
exercise all the suggestions which the Board may be able to impart, all the re- 
sources of his own talents and observation, and the counsels of the wise and 
experienced among his fellow-citizens,—is indispensable to success. It is proposed 
that he shall visit, as far as practicable, all parts of the State, in order to accomplish 
the great object which the Board have in view,—the ascertaining the actual con- 
dition of the schools, and of popular education, with its various and deeply inter- 
esting statistical details ; an accurate inspection of the practical working of the 
system as now in operation ; and the devising of such modifications of this system, 
if found to be needed, as the great mass of the community, by comparing their 
opinions and views, may deem expedient to be recommended for the future action 
of the Legislature. County conventions will also be held, at suitable times and 
places, to aid in carrying forward this great work ; at which the Secretary, and 
some one, or more members of the Board will be present. Efforts should be 
made in all the towns to send delegates to these conventions. School committees 
and visitors should attend ; teachers, the clergy of all denominations, individuals 
in public stations, and the friends of education generally. 

Circulars from the secretary of the board, and notices in the public prints, will 
give timely information of the holding of the conventions. These circulars will 
contain a series of inquiries, with regard to facts and views on the subject of pop- 
ular education ; the answers to which, and the discussions elicited by them, will 
contribute greatly to the stock of materials from which, before the next session of 
the Legislature, the board expect to prepare the report which they are required to 
make to that body. By these conventions, it is hoped also, that a vigorous impulse 
will be given to the cause of common school instruction throughout the State ; 
and that its friends, by this interchange of sentiments, and acquaintance with each 
other, will form new bonds of sympathy and channels of united effort in promot- 
ing its success. It will be good and pleasant for the citizens of one republic thus 
to come together for an object so dear to them all ; to feel conscious of the equality 
of freemen ; to reciprocate the most kindly feelings ; to find that they have a com- 
mon interest ; to provide for the improvement in knowledge, in usefulness, and in 
piety, of the thousands of children and youth who are soon to take the places of 
their fathers ; to forget the distinctions of party and of sect; and to invoke the 
blessing of the Almighty upon their deliberations and doings. 

The board, in addition to these measures to aid them in the discharge of their 
duties, propose, as soon as arrangements can be made to that effect, to establish, 
under their direction, a semi-monthly common school periodical. With an able 
editor, and contributors, and published at a moderate charge, its great object will 
be to promote the elevated character, the increasing prosperity, and the extensive 
usefulness, of the common schools of Connecticut. It will be needed, in connec- 
tion with the public prints, as an organ of communication between the board and 
their secretary, and the public. It will aim to give information of what is doing 
in other States, and other countries, with regard to popular education. It will 
hope to assist in forming, encouraging, and bringing forward good teachers. It 
will contain the laws of the State in reference to common schools. It will assist 
school committees, and visiters in the discharge of their duties. It will be one 
means of ascertaining the real deficiencies that may exist in the schools, and of 
suggesting the suitable remedies. It will endeavor to excite and keep alive a spirit 
of efficient and prudent action on the subject of popular education, and to intro- 
duce upon its pages, from time to time, such other kindred topics as will subserve 
the promotion of this important end. 

Peculiarities of local convenience and interest, render such periodicals desirable 
in each State. They already exist in different States, where they have a wide cir- 
culation. The one in Ohio is published by the authority of the Legislature. Our 
own State will, it is hoped, sustain by a general and generous support, this import- 
ant auxiliary to all the other efforts which may be made for the benefit of its com- 
mon schools. The teachers, and the schools themselves, will reap their full share 
of its advantages. 

In concluding this address, the undersigned deem it unnecessary toenlarge on the 
importance of popular education, and of elevating our common schools to the 
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highest degree of excellence of which they are susceptible. Were they to begin 
on this theme, they know not where they would end. Its scope is commensurate 
with all that we hold dear in time and in eternity. It must be, that the freemen 
of a S ate like this, understand and appreciate its importance. It must be, that, 
as soon as the opportunity is afforded them, they will show that they do, by sus- 
taining and cheering those whom they themselves have appointed to be their 
instruments in conducting such a glorious work to its completion. 

The Board, then, looking first to Almighty God, and inviting their fellow-¢itizens 
to do the same, for his guidance and blessing in the further prosecution of their 
labors, feel assured that the public will afford them all needed encouragement and 
aid. Let parents and teachers ; school committees and visitors; the clergy and 
individuals in official stations ; the conductors of the public journals, and the con- 
tributors to their columns ; the friends of education generally ; the children and 
youth with their improving minds and morals; the females with their gentle yet 
powerful influences ; and all with their good wishes, and fervent supplications at 
the throne of grace, come up to the work. Then will we unitedly indulge the 
hope that wisdom from above will direct it,—an enlightened zeal carry it forward, 
a fostering Providence ensure it success ; and patriotism and religion rejoice to- 
gether in its consummation. 


Wituiam W. Evtswortu, Anprew T. Jupson, 
Sern P. Beers, Cuartes W. RockweELt, 
Wixsvr Fisk, Letanp Howarp, 
Henry Barnarp, 2np, Hawey Otmstep, 

Joun Hatt, Wituiam P. Burrat. 


From this address, drawn up by Mr. Barnard, it will be seen, 
that the Board did not claim any authority to interfere in the or- 
ganization or administration of the system, to alter or amend the 
law, to correct illegal practices, to compel the attendance of child- 
ren, or enforce better modes of school government and instruction. 
The office, was to collect and disseminate information, to discover, 
devise, and recommend plans of improvement. Upon the people, 
acting through the Legislature, school societies and districts, school 
officers, teachers and parents, rested the responsibility of amending 
the law, correcting abuses, and carrying out desirable local im- 
provements. ‘The specific duty of the Secretary was to awaken, 
enlighten, and elevate public sentiment in relation to the whole 
subject. 

At the May session, 1839, the Board submitted their first annual 
report to the Legislature, including a report from their Secretary, 
with minute statistical information respecting more than twelve 
hundred schools. From these documents it appeared that the Sec- 
retary of the Board attended a common school convention in each 
of the eight counties; addressed more than sixty public meetings 
in different parts of the State; inspected more than two hundred 
schools while in session; received official returns from school 
visitors respecting more than twelve hundred districts; had per- 
sonal or written communication with school officers or teachers in 
more than two thirds of all the school societies, and superintended 
the publication of the Connecticut Common School Journal, more 
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than 60,000 copies of the twelve numbers of which were circulated 
for the most part gratuitously over the State. 

The following are some of the facts in the condition of the 
schools, and of the public mind respecting them, as ascertained by 
the measures of the Board: 

That out of the 67,000 children between the ages of four and 
sixteen returned, not more than 50,000 attended the common 
schools in the winter of 1838-9, or more than 54,000 of all ages, 
and that the average daily attendance did not exceed 42,000; that 
there were in the State, 12,000 children in private schools at an 
expense of more than $200,000, which exceeded all that was ex- 
pended on the education of the 54,000; and that 4,700 children 
of the proper school age were returned as in no school, public or 
private, and the whole numbey could not be less than 8000 in the 
State ;— 

That previous to the act of 1550 requiring annual reports, there 
was but one town or school society which had made provision for 
a written report from school visitors, as to their doings, or the con- 
dition of the several schools ;— 

That it was difficult to find any one who could give information 
of the common schools out of his own district ;— 

That school meetings, both of school societies and school dis- 
tricts, were thinly attended ;— 

That school officers were appointed at meetings, where, apart 
from the officers of the preceding year, there was not a quorum to 
do business :— 

That the length of the school varied with the compensation of 
the teacher, which was governed not so much by his qualifications, 
as by the amount of public money accruing to the district ;— 

That there was not even a formal compliance with the law re- 
quiring teachers to be examined and approved, and schools to be 
visited twice during each season of schooling in regard to summer 
schools ;— 

That certificates were returned to the Comptroller’s office, that 
the schools had been kept in all respects according to law, by 
committees who had no personal or written knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and when in fact there had been an utter disregard of its pro- 
visions, and on such certificates the public money was drawn ;— 

That the public money was appropriated to other objects than 
those specified in the law ;— 

That schools had been discontinued in the winter for the want 
of fuel ;— 
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That school-houses were very generally neglected, and it would 
have been difficult to point, in the country districts, to a model 
school-house, in reference to location, construction, ventilation, and 
the arrangements of seats and desks ;— 

That there was not a school in the State, where there whs uni- 
formity in the books used in the several district schools or in the 
same school ;— 

That the diversity and multiplicity of studies attempted to be 
taught to children of every age in one school, had led to an alarm- 
ing neglect of the primary studies, and of the younger children ;— 

That there was hardly an instance of the gradation of schools, 
by which the evils of crowding children of different ages, of both 
sexes, in every variety of study and school book, under a single 
teacher, were avoided ;— 

That teachers, although their qualifications were in advance of 
the public appreciation and compensation of their services, were 
employed, who had no special training for their duties, and who 
looked upon the employment only as a temporary resource ;— 

That the late and irregular attendance of children in many 
schools was such as to amount to an almost perfect waste of its 
privileges ;— 

That the instruction actually given to such as did attend, and 
attend regularly, was not often of a practical character, or calcu- 
lated to form habits of accurate observation and clear reflection, 
and inspire the love of knowledge ; and to crown the whole, as at 
once the cause and effect of the low state of common schools ;— 

That there prevailed a profound apathy in the public mind gen- 
erally, a disheartening impression that nothing could be done, or 
that nothing need be done, to improve them. 

As many of these evils could be remedied by a more vigorous 
and enlightened public sentiment in the community, in relation to 
the whole subject, the pulpit, the press, the lecture-room, and all 
the other agencies by which the general mind could be addressed 
and informed, were appealed to by the Board. So far as these 
defects resulted directly from the want of power in school districts, 
or the specific enumeration of the duties of school officers, or strict 
accountability on the part of all intrusted with its administration, 
an attempt was made to remedy them in the “ Act concerning 
Schools,” which passed both branches of the General Assembly, 
almost unanimously. 

This Act contained several important provisions, among which 
may be specified the powers given to school societies, to establish 
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schools of different grades, without reference to districts, and to 
distribute the school money among the districts according to the 
actual attendance of children at school for a period of six months 
in each ; to school visitors to prescribe rules for the management, 
studies, books, and discipline of the school, and to appoint a sub- 
committee to visit schools, &c.,to be paid by the society ; to school 
dis ricts to unite for the purpose of maintaining a gradation of 
schools, and to tax the property of the districts for all school pur- 
poses, to provide school books for poor children, and provide the 
schools with a library, and apparatus. 

The action of the Board was thus introduced by Governor 
Ellsworth in his annual communication to the General Assembly 
in 1839. 


The law which creates the Board defines the various and important subjects 
of inquiry, to all of whch the Board have given their attention, chiefly through 
Henry Barnard, Esq. their Secretary. Mr. Barnard has assiduously devoted 
himse!f to the duties of his office, visiting diff rent parts of the State, spreading 
information before parents and teachers, organ’zing Conventions, instituting in- 
quiries into the condition of common schoo's, and the practicability of their im- 
provement. The resu't of his labors are embodied in a report which will be pre- 
sented by the Commissioners, It is a work of much observation, critical examina- 
tion and reflection, well worthy of your att:ntion. When the real state of our 
schools is made known, and the f:cts deve'oped, careful'y cons:dered, no man will 
question the expediency of the measuris adopted by the last Assembly. The 
Seer. tary, who receives thre co'lars a day and h’s expenses while in the service 
of the Board, is the only person connceted with this business who is compensated 
for his labor, and that compensation ¢ imnot exceed twelve hundred dollars. Who 
that w shes the rising gen rat on to be blessed with knowledge, and especially 
those indigent children who hav» no other advantages besides common schools, 
will look on this generous and Christian effort, with jealous feelings? We have 
in Conn cticut long enjoy:d a system of general education, the work of experi- 
ence and time, which shou'd not be alt-red in a spirit of experiment or rashness. 
Nor do I apprehend any thing of the kind from those who are most zealous in the 
cause of education. It is certain that our schools ean be essentially improved, 
and that something shou'd be attempted worthy of the subject. 


In 1839 and 1840 the Board consisted of Gov. Ellsworth, Hon. 
Seth P. Beers, Henry Barnard, 2d, for Hartford County; Prof. 
Olmsted, for New Haven do.; Judge Judson, for Windham do. ; 
Judge Church, for Litchfield do. ; Hon. 8. D. Hubbard, for Middle- 
sex do.; L. P. Waldo, for Tolland do.; Rev. D. H. Short, for 
Fairfield do. ; and Thomas S. Perkins, for New Londondo. Henry 
Barnard, 2d, Secretary. 

No change was made in the constitution of the Board in 1841, 
except the appointment of F. A. Perkins, as a member of New 
London County, in place of Thomas S. Perkins, resigned. The 
same measures substantially were pursued from 1839 to ’42, to 
awaken and enlighten the public mind by the voice and the press, 
as in the first year. 

In 1841 the Secretary, at the request of the Board, prepared the 
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“draft of a revised School Law,” which was submitted to the 
General Assembly, and referred to the “ Joint Standing Committee 
of the two Houses on Education,” by whom its provisions were 
discussed in daily sessions for several weeks. The draft was re- 
ported back by the Committee, with some alterations, in the form 
of a bill which passed both the House and Senate in “An Act 
concerning Common Schools,’ by an almost unanimous vote. 
The Act has not been materially changed except by the legisla- 
tion of 1842. The draft, as originally prepared, contained a pro- 
vision, requiring each society to raise by tax on the property of the 
society, an amount equal to one half of the dividend of the income 
of the school fund; another, providing for a county superinten- 
dent; another, making small annual appropriations for school 
libraries, books of reference and apparatus, the distribution of plans 
for school houses, and the holding of Teachers’ Institutes. 

At the May session of the General Assembly, in 1842, the pro- 
visions of the School Law relating to the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools were abolished, and the various plans of im- 
provement devised by that Board were suddenly arrested. Gover- 
nor Cleveland, in his message to the Legislature, thus speaks of 
the origin and action of the Board: ‘ 

“ An opinion was advanced some years since, calling in question, to some ex- 
tent, the beneficial influence of the School Fund, as it had been applied; and the 
Legislature, by way of experiment, established a Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools ; and, under the belief that some essential improvements might be 
made, an officer has been employed, at considerable expense, to visit the various 
schools in the State with reference to their improvement. As a part of the same 
plan, provision was subsequently made by law for paying the Visitors of the district 
schools, one dollar a day for their services. The reason for the imposition of this 
tax, which, when the number of districts and committee-men is considered, will 
appear to be a considerable sum, has never been apparent. From time immemo- 
rial, it has been deemed a part of the obligations which competent men owed to 
society, to attend to these duties ; and no inconvenience had ever been experienced. 
Until the spirit of benevolence and good-will to men shall cease to burn in the 
hearts of our people, I anticipate no difficulty in following, in this respect, in the 
path of our fathers. Without questioning the motives of those by whom these 
experiments were suggested and adopted, I think it obvious, that the public expec- 
tations, in regard to their consequences, have not been realized ; and that to con- 
tinue them, will be only to entail upon the State a useless expense. In conformity 
with this opinion, and in obedience to what I believe to be the public sentiment, I 
recommend the repeal of these laws.” 

In conformity to the views and recommendation of Governor 
Cleveland, in his message, and in his personal interviews with 
members of the Committee, the Joint Standing Committee on Ed- 
ucation introduced a bill by which all direct supervision of the 
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school interest on the part of the State—every thing which aimed 
to secure the more particular attention of local committees, (by 
reimbursing expenses incurred,) to the work of school improvement, 
and the entire time, strength, and talents of one person to collect 
and disseminate information, to discover, devise, and recommend 
plans of improvement, and to awaken, enlighten, and elevate public 
sentiment, in relation to the whole subject of popular education, 
was repealed. By striking out of the existing law all that related 
to Union Schools, which was intended to encourage the establish- 
ment of a Common School for a higher grade of studies than could 
be profitably pursued in most District Schools, the Committee aimed 
to prevent the “dangerous ” innovation of “ creating by law schools 
of a higher order.” 

The Committee, in their report, while they acknowledge that 
“the Secretary of the Board has prosecuted, with zeal and energy, 
the duties assigned him for four years past, and collected and dif- 
fused a fund of information throughout the school societies and 
districts,” and that the want of “complete success” cannot be 
attributed to “a want of faithfulness and attention on his part,” 
still proclaim that the hopes of the friends of the measure creating 
the Board, “that a more lively interest would be taken upon the 
subject of common school education,” have not been realized, and 
that “the expenses attending the duties of the Secretary of the 
Board have been a source of serious complaint.” 

Both the Governor and the Committee see fit to hazard the de- 
claration, that the plans and labors of the Board and its Secretary 
had failed to realize the anticipations of the people, and the friends 
who labored in the Legislature of 1838 to secure their appointment. 
As the message of the Governor, and report and bill of the Com- 
mittee have become part of the documentary history of our schools, 
it is due to Mr. Barnard, in particular, with whom the praise or 
blame of the measures of the Board belongs, to examine these 
allegations. 

1. As To THE Expenses. 


The expenditures of the Board were annually set forth in their 
reports to the General Assembly, and by the Secretary in the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal. These expenses were paid, as 
by law directed, out of the “civil list fund,” and not out of the 
income of the school fund. In 1841, when the bill for a revised 
School Act, and particularly the sections relating to the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools, were under discussion, the 
Comptroller was very properly called on to report the amount of 
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expenses incurred by the Board. In his report the Comptroller 
gave the date and amount of all orders drawn by him on the 
Treasurer, in favor of the Board, without distinguishing such as 
were drawn by special resolutions of the General Assembly, from 
those which were for compensation and expenses of the Secretary. 
The communication was referred to the Joint Standing Committee 
of the two Houses on Education, who had reported the bill for the 
School Act, to examine. This Committee applied to the Comp- 
troller for the original bills allowed by the Board, and the resolu- 
tions on which his orders were drawn, and to the Secretary of the 
Board for information on the whole subject. The following is a 
copy of the letter addressed to the Secretary, with his reply. 


Haarrrorp, May 30th, 1841 

Sir :—The accompanying report of the Comptroller of Public Accounts, stating 
the amount of sundry orders drawn by him on the Treasurer of this State, in 
favor of the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools and 
of others, has been referred to the Committee on Education, to exumine and 
make report. 

The C ittee request you to give them information on the whole subject, and 
in particular, 

First, That you will separate and distinguish the expenses of the Board under 
the act of 1838.establishing the same, from those expenses which have been in- 
curred under any special resolutions of the General Assembly or otherwise. 

Second, Has any, and if any, how much compensation has been received by 
any member or members of the Board of Commissioners, and what services have 
the Board or its members rendered ? 

Third, What amount has been paid in each year to the Secretary of the Board 
in the nature of compensation for services or salary. 

Fourth, What amount of expenses has been incurred by, and allowed to the 
Secretary in each year, and for what purposes ? 

Fifth, The nature and extent of the duties required of the Secretary by the 
Board of Commissioners. 

Sixth, Have the accounts which accompany this letter been audited, if so, by 
whom were they audited ? 

Seventh, Have expenses been incurred for the benefit of common schools, be- 
yond those required by the Board of Commissioners, and if so, by what authority, 
and by whom have said expenses been paid ? 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED SMITH, Chairman pro tem. 

To Henry Barnarp, 2p, Esaq., Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools. 





Hartrorp, May 31, 1841 
To the Chairman of the Committee on Education : 

In reply to the inquiries of your note of this morning, I herewith submit the fol- 
lowing statements under the several heads specified. 

First, The expenses of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, under 
the act of 1838, creating the board, were, for the first year $1,571 44, and for the 
second year, $1,782 89. For the present year which will close on the 17th of 
June, they will not exceed $1,400. The average annual expense for the three 
years will be less than $1,589. 

Second, No member of the board, as such, has received any thing, either as 
compensation or for expenses incurred by travel to attend the sessions of the Board, 
and county or other school meetings, although more than 150 days have been 
spent by the board individually, and besides the expenses of travel, several mem- 
bers have expended liberally, in promoting the objects of their appointment. 
Third, The secretary was allowed, in the nature of compensation or salary, for 
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the first year, $885, and for the second year, $1,095, and if his account is allowed 
as it will be presented, for the third year, he will receive $1,014, making his an- 
nual compensation for the three years, $998. The Secretary was directed to 
devote his whole time to the duties of the office, and has been paid for the whole 
time since his first appointment in 1838, except during the session of the Leyisla- 
ture in 1839, of which he was a member, and the time spent out of the state on 
account of his health, or his own business, amounting in all to 97 days. He has 
been paid on the same principle that the members of the Legislature, the clerks 
in each of the state departments, and every per diem officer in the employment 
of the state or national government are paid. 

Fourth, The expenses incurred by the Secretary, so far as the same have been 
or will be presented or allowed, are, for the first year, for traveling expenses, 
$547 75; for postage on letters, school returns, &e., $98 69; for printing circu- 
lars, blanks, &c., $25; and for stationery, ineluding paper for blanks, $17, and for 
the second year, for travel, &c., $516 41; for postage, $52 46; for circulars and 
returns, $29 78; for stationery, $13 99; and for extra clerk hire, $75 25. The 
whole amount of expenses for the present year, will not exceed $400; as the 
travel has been less, and the form of returns less expensive, both in printing and 
postage. The average annual expense of this office, for three years, is less than 
$591 44. 

Fifth, The duties of the office as prescribed by the Board, were, 

Ist. To ascertain by personal inspection of the schools, and by written commu- 
nications from school officers and others, the actual condition of the schools. 

2d. To prepare an abstract of such information for the use of the Board and the 
Legislature, with plans and suggestions for the better organization and administra- 
tion of the school system. ‘ 

3d. To attend and address at least one meeting of such parents, teachers, and 
school officers as were disposed to come together on public notice, in each county, 
and as many local meetings as other duties would allow. 

4th. To edit and superintend the publication of a Journal devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of common school education. And 

5th. To increase in any way practicable, the interest and intelligence of the com- 
munity in relation to the whole subject of popular education. 

In the discharge of these duties during the past three years, I have addressed 
‘125 public meetings in relation to common schools, have visited more than 400 
schools while in session, situated in large and small, city and country, agricultural 
and manufacturing districts, have had personal interviews with one or more school 
officers, teachers, or parents, from every school society, have received written 
communications in reply to circulars, or the requirements of the board, or letters 
addressed to me, from all but 5 school societies, and amounting in all to over 3,000 
distinct documents, many of which occupy two, three, and sometimes eight or ten 
closely written sheets; have replied to all written or personal applications for ad- 
vice or information respecting the school law, plans for school-houses, or other 
school purposes, and conducted with such assistance as I could enlist, by payment 
out of my own compensation, the Connecticut Common School Journal. 

Sizth, The accounts of the Secretary were audited, and the bills and vouchers 
examined, for the first year, by the Commissioner of the School Fund, and for the 
second, by the Hon. Judge Church, both of whom are members of the Board. 
The Commissioner of the School Fund, and L. P. Waldo, Esq., are appuinted 
auditors for the present year. 

Seventh, In addition to the expenses before stated and allowed, I have paid out 
for the benefit of common schools in this State, upwards of $5,175. Of this sum, 
$1,293 have been received back from subscribers to the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, and $785 from the following gentlemen, whose unsolicited liberal- 
ity I am happy in having this opportunity to acknowledge. 

John T. Norton, of Farmington, $200; Samuel D. Hubbard, of Middletown, 
$200; Thomas W. Williams, of New London, $100; Charles Phelps, of Ston- 
ington, $10; Eli T. Hoyt, of Danbury, $25; George Beach, of Hartford, $25; 
Governor Ellsworth, of Hartford, $25; Thomas S. Williams, of Hartford, $50 ; 
Daniel Buck, of Hartford, $25; Dudley Buck, of Hartford, $25; and Daniel 
Wadsworth, of Hartford, $100. 

Several other gentlemen of Hartford have subscribed liberally for the Journal, 
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but the amounts are included in the sum first named. The remaining sum of 
$3049 I have paid out of my own resources. , 

It may help to remove some misapprehension, and to assist the committee to a 
better knowledge of what I have aimed to accomplish, if they will allow me to 
close this communication with a brief reference to some of the leading objects of the 
above voluntary expenditure. e 

To obtain more complete information, and to enable me to compare the results 
of my own observation, not only with the returns of school visitors in each society, 
but with others who had visited several societies, I employed in 1839, four experi- 
enced teachers to visit portions of four counties, and to report the results of their 
observations. For this work I paid them $129 93. 

In addition to such public addr as I was able to make, or to induce others 
to make gratuitously, I have paid $153 for the services of gentlemen well qualified 
for the labor. 

To obtain drawings and engravings of improved plans of school-house architec- 
ture and furniture, I have expended $110 55; and to induce at least one district 
in each county to build such a school-house as I could point to as a model in the 
most important particulars, and to aid in the establishment of school libraries in 
connection with them, I have expended more than $200. 

To show that something might be done to improve the qualifications of school 
teachers, arrangements were made in Hartford in 1839-40, by which, in the 
autumn, aclass of twenty-six young men, and in the spring, a class of sixteen 
young ladies, were enabled to revise and extend their studies under recitations 
and practical lectures of experienced teachers, and to witness other modes of school 
arrangement, discipline, and government, than those to which they had been ac- 
eustomed. All of them were subsequently employed in the common schools. 
This arrangement cost me $119 18. 

To enable teachers to possess themselves of the best books, prepared for their 
use, | have incurred an expense of more than $50, in causing such books as Ab- 
bott’s Teacher, Palmer's Prize Essay, Dunn’s Schoolmasters’ Manual, Davis’ 
Teacher Taught, and others to be placed in the bookstores, and to some extent dis- 
tributed in the country. More than twenty volumes of such works, belonging to 
me, are now in the hands of teachers and others interested in the improvement of 
schools. 

But the main item of expense has been the Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal. It was started, and has been continued without the slightest reference to the 
amount of its receipts, but simply as the vehicle of useful information to such as 








were disposed to subscribe for it, or even to receive it gratuitously. 

For the original articles which have appeared in its columns from the pens of 
some of the best writers on education in the country, I have paid upwards of $400. 

The laws of the State respecting schools, and such explanations as seemed cal- 
culated to give vigor and uniformity to their local administration, and all the school 
documents which have been ordered to be printed by the Legislature since 1838, 
have been published, and more than 3000 copies, on an average, of each, have 
been distributed gratuitously. In this effort to disseminate a knowledge of the or- 
ganization, administration, and actual working of our school system, | have incur- 
red an expense of over $600. 

The most important school documents which have appeared in this country, or 
in Europe within the last ten years, have been republished in this Journal. A 
them I might name the Reports of Prof. Stowe on Elementary Education in Eu- 
rope, which was first printed by the Legislature of Ohio, and afterwards repub- 
lished by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, and of other 
states ; the article by the same author on normal schools—both documents making 
a volume of 126 pages; the Reports of Cousin, the present minister of public in- 
struction in France, on the schools and school systems of Prussia and of Holland ; 
each constituting a volume of 300 pages, and only one of which has been printed 
in this country ; the Report of President Bache, so far as the same related to pri- 
mary or common school instruction in every country in Europe, and especially the 
description of particular schools; accounts of the labors and methods of Oberlin, 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Dinter, Lancaster, Wood, Wilderspin, Stowe, and others ; 
the valuable reports and documents prepared bv Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Mas- 
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sachuseits Board of Education ; of General Dix and Mr. Spencer, the superinten- 
dents of the common schools of New York, and of the superintendents of schools in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and other states ;—all these, and other 
documents have either been printed entire, or such portions of them as seemed 
applicable to our circumstances, either for warning, encouragement, or example. 

But the Journal is before the committee. They will see by looking through 
the three volumes, that there are engravings of four improved plans of school- 
houses, and descriptions of six or seven others; that there are copious selections 
from the most approved authors on education, making known new and successful 
methods of school government and instruction; that there are articles exposing 
the evils of late and irregular attendance of children at school, the want of ps 
tal codperation with the teachers, the evils resulting from the variety o , 
studies, books, and classes in the same school,“and remedies for these evils; the 
best means of elevating the character, and promoting the usefulness of teachers ; 
in fine, that from the outset, the object aimed at has been to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of what was doing for common education at home and abroad, and of all ex- 
isting defects and desirable improvements in our own schools and school system. 
My only object in alluding to the Journal here was, to add, that to sustain it, and 
circulate it as widely asseemed desirable, more than four times as many copies as 
there were at any time subscribers, have been printed, and that its aggregate ex- 
a for the three years, wil] exceed all receipts from any source by more than 

1,800. 

The committee will I trust, excuse the personal character of this communication. 
It was unavoidable, from the nature of their inquiries. And however painful it 
has been to me, to speak of my own labors, and to spread out an account of ex- 
penses voluntarily incurred in which the public can be supposed to feel but little 
Interest, it seemed necessary, to rescue my motives for laboring in this field of use- 
fulness from suspicion and distrust. I assumed the responsibilities of a new, diffi- 
cult, and delicate office, with a settled purpose to expend every farthing I should 
receive, in promoting what I believe to be the true and enduring good of the com- 
mon schools. I have continued in this office only at the repeated and urgent solic- 
itations of the Board. I shall retire from it with the satisfaction that I have asked 
no one to do what I have not shewn/ a willingness to do myself, and with no other 
regret than that I have not had more time, more ability, and more means to devote 
to this cause, which holds every other good cause in its embrace. 

With great respect, your obedient servant. 
HENRY BARNARD, 2p. 

Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 


Before transmitting the above letter to the chairman. the Sec- 
retary invited two members of the committee, (John Cotton Smith, 
of Sharon, and Samuel Raymond, of New Canaan,) to examine 
the original bills and vouchers for the expenditures incurred by 
him. They did so, and reported to the committee that such ex- 
penses had been incurred for the objects specified. ‘The committee 
agreed unanimously to the following report, which was accepted 
and ordered to be printed, with the letter of the Secretary, without 
a dissenting voice. 

Fiwiamiom_,_ 


The Joint Standing Committee on Education, to whom was referred the report 
of the Comptroller, stating the amount and date of sundry orders drawn by him 
in favor of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, have had the same 
under consideration, and beg leave to report, that they have procured from the 
Comptroller the items of account embraced in such orders, and do find : 
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1. There was drawn under special resolutions of the General Assembly, or ; 
otherwise, for which the Board are in no way responsible, $452 '40 

2. For the compensation of the Secretary, in 1 Leseegecee e 885 00 
Expenses of do. duly audited, ..........sseecceseeeeceees 





For the compensation of the Secretary, in 1830-40,...........++++ ia 
Binpenees OF G8. .ccapccccccccccccccccccccsecsccccccececcsoseccoces 687 89 
Drawn on t of pensation and expenses for 1840-41, thus far, 650 00 





Under the first class of expenses is included $35 for printing and ae 

in 1838 the entire school law; $87 40 for printing and distributing the act 
1839, with the old laws, to every district and society ; $330 granted by the 1 
islature of 1840, for binding the school documents of 1839-40, together with oh 
back numbers of the Journal as the Secretary of the Board placed at the disposal 
of the Legislature. The whole expense under the last resolution actually incurred 
by the Secretary, as appears from the original bills, was $531 55. The items 
under the second class of expenses are specified in the accompanying letter from 
the Secretary of the Board. They all appear in the bills on file in the Comp- 
troller’s office, which were audited for the first year by the Commissioner of the 
School Fund ; and for the second, by the Hon. Judge Church. 

From the documents before the Committee, it appears that the average annual 
expense of the Board, including what remains to be paid to the Secretary for the 
current year, amounts to less than $1,589. 

Of this sum the average annual compensation of the Secretary is $998. 

The average annual expense is less than $591 44. 

The compensation of the Secretary has been allowed on the same principle that 
every other per diem officer is paid, and his expenses have been incurred in car- 
rying out the measures of the Board and the duties of his office. His accounts 
have been duly audited and allowed. 

It appears further, that the Secretary has, of his own accord, and to promote 
what he supposed to be the prosperity of the common schools, expended more 
than the whole amount of his compensation; The Committee conclude by re- 
ferring to the accompanying letter of the Secretary of the Board for a more par- 
ticular account of the labors and expenses of this department of the public service, 
and by expressing their opinion that the action of the Board of Commissioners 
has been well advised and useful, and the labors and sacrifices of the Secretary 
deserving of general approbation. , 

Per order, ALFRED SMITH, 
Chairman pro tem. 


The Board, in their last report, in 1842, make the following state- 


ment as to the expenses and services of the Secretary: 


“ As some misunderstanding prevails on this subject, by which great injustice 
se been done to Mr. Barnard, as well as to the Board, it may be proper to state, 

= 

No member of the Board, as such, has received any thing, either as compensa- 
tion for services rendered, or for expenses incurred in attending the regular 
meetings of the Board, or in promoting, by correspondence or otherwise, the 
objects of their appointment. 

The Secretary of the Board has been paid for his services the sum authorized 
by law, and on the same principle, that members of the Legislature, and every 
per diem officer in the employ of the State or National Government is paid. He 
has not asked, or received, compensation for time spent out of the State on his 
own business, or for purposes of health or recreation. The whole amount allowed 
him, in the way of compensation, for nearly four years’ devotion to the interest 
of the common schools of the State, is $3,747, or $927 a year; and this sum, 
and more, he has expended back again in promoting, what he supposed to be, the 
prosperity and usefulness of these schools. 

The aggregate expense authorized or incurred by the Board, since its organiza- 
tion to this time, including both the compensation and expenses of the Secretary, 
is $5,816 31, or $1,473 a year; and for every dollar thus drawn from the trea- 
sury, an equal amount has been expended, by voluntary contribution, to promote 
the genera] object. 

The expenses of the Board have been paid, not out of the School Fund, but out 
of the general funds of the treasury. 

In concluding this Report, which will terminate the connection of some of the 
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undersigned, with the Board, we cannot refrain from expressing our conviction 
of the beneficial results of the measures of the Legislature, in the cause of g-neral 
education. We can truly bear testimony to the indefat gable exertions and ability 
of the Secretary of the Board, which he has exhibited from the beginning, in pro- 
moting the objects of his appointment, and carrying forward his noble and well- 
directed efforts for the lasting benefit of our youth. His labors will long be felt in 
our schools, and be highly appreciated by all who entertain just and libeial views 
on education ; and, whether appreciated or not, he will assuredly have the satis- 
faction of having generously, with little or no pecuniary compensation, contributed 
four of the prime years of his life to the advancement of a cause well worthy of 
the persevering efforts of the greatest and best of men.” 


Well might Mr. Barnard exclaim, as he did after inserting the 
above in the Connecticut Common School Journal,—“ We have 
felt keenly the injustice which has been done our motives for aban- 
doning a profession to which we had devoted three years of pre- 
paratory study, and all other pursuits quite as congenial to our 
taste, to assume an office, which, because it was new, was likely 
to be regarded with suspicion, and because it touched so many 
living interests, and habits of a century's growth, would be sure to 
array against it in the honest prejudices of many. The measure 
originated in the united action of all parties of the Legislature of 
1838, and it has been the constant aim of the Board, composed as 
it has been of men of differing views in politics and religion, to 
keep it aloof from the disturbing influences of both. And itisa 
matter of much satisfaction, that we have made many warm per- 
sonal friends, and experienced much personal kindness and hospi- 
tality from men of every shade of political and religious opinion. 
The hand of fellowship in this cause, and the pledge of co-opera- 
tion in the work has been exchanged with thousands, without our 
knowing, or caring to know, their views on other matters.” 

“ For every dollar which has been drawn out of the treasury on 
account of the expenses or compensation of this office, we have 
expended a like amount, or more, out of our own funds, and the 
voluntary contributions which a few friends of common schools 
have placed at our disposal. Not one farthing of what we have 
received as compensation for our time and labor for two years, has 
been applied to our own personal benefit or expenses, but to advance 
the cause of common school education in this State. For this we 
ask or expect neither credit, thanks, or pecuniary return ; but we 
do claim, that it should be regarded as an evidence of the sincerity 
of our professions, and willingness to do what we ask others to 
do—to spend and be spent, in promoting the more thorough and 
complete education of every child in the State. We look for our 
reward in the contemplation of the ever extending results of edu- 
cational efforts, and in the consciousness that we have labored with 
fidelity on our small allotment in this great field of usefulness.” 
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II. As To THE MEASURES AND RESULTS. 


The following review of the state of the common schools in 
1842, and of the public mind and the school law resj«cting them 
in some important particulars, in connection with the measures 
which were adopted by the Legislature and the Board in their 
behalf since 1838, is taken from Mr. Barnard’s Fourth Annual 
Repor.. 

Prior to 1838, there was no official information respecting the 
condition of the common schools, for whose support the avails of 
moie than two millions of permanent funds were appropriated. 
There was less accountahility required of those intrusted with the 
administration of the system, ani the expenditure of this large 
amount of money, than in any other department of the public 
service. ‘I'here was no department or officer of the government 
charged with the special supervision of this great interest; and 
the statute book, for nearly a half century, bore few traces of any 
efficient legislation to secure the progress of the system, or promote 
the usefulness of the schools. 

The facts collected under a resolution of the General Assembly 
of 1837, and, at the expense, and by the exertions of individuals, in 
the winter and spring of 1838, induced the Legislature of that 
year, with great unanimity, “to provide for the better supervision 
of the common schools,” by bringing their condition, at all times, 
before parents, and local school offic:rs in the register to be kept 
by the teacher, and, annually, before the school societies, in the 
reports of school visi'ors, and before the Legislature and the State, 
in the report of the Board of CommisSioners of Common Schools. 
While this Act leaves every member of the community in his 
unabridged rights, as regards the education of his own children, 
and, school societies and dis‘ric's to maintain and manage the 
schools, to correct abuses, and carry out desirable reforms. accord- 
ing to their own judgment, it aims ¢o secure the more particular 
attention of local committees to their supervision, and to enlist the 
counsel and experience of a Board, and the entire time, strength, 
and talents of one person, to collect and disseminate information, 
to discover, devise, and recommend plans of improvement, and to 
awaken, enlighten, and elevate public sentiment, in relation to the 
whole subject of popular education. Such was the general nature 
and scope of the legislation of 1838. The great leading object 
had in view, was, to collect and disseminate information as to— 
existing defects and desirable improvements, in every practicable 
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way, as the only basis of sound legislative, local or individual 
action on the subject. To what extent, in what manner, and with 
what results this obiect has been prosecuted will be seen from the 
following extracts. 


I. Prior to 1838, there was a great want of information as to the practical 
working of our school system, and the means of popular education generally in the 
state. 

To supply this information, an inquiry was commenced, and has been continued 
for nearly four years, covering the following particulars. 


[The inquiries were originally made in ten circulars and blanks for school returns, and 
were aflerwards slightly modified and embodied in this Schedule.) 


I.—wnane, TERRITORIAL CONDITION, POPULATION, AND PECUNIARY RESOURCES OF 
THE DISTRICT, OR LOCALITY OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. Local, or neighborhood name ? 

2. Territorial extent? length? breadth? 

3. Thickly or sparsely populated ? 

4. Population by last census ; date of census? 

5. Classification of population by age—(a) Number under 5 years of age? (5) be- 
tween 5 and 15? (c) between 15 and 20? 

6. Number of families residing in district ? 

7. Classification of families according to occupation—(a) Number engaged in 
culture ; (6) do. in trade or shop-keeping ;'(c) do. in mechanic shops ; (d) do. in fac- 
tories or mills; (e) do. in navigation ; (f) do. in banks; (g) do in public offices; ¢h) 
clergymen ; () lawyers ; (j) physicians ; (k) not actively engaged in any business ; (i) 
day laborers ! 

8. Classification as to right of voting, whole number—(a) Number of voters as to 
municipal matters generally ; (6) do. as to levying taxes ; (c) do. as to establishing and 
regulating school ? 

9. Amount of valuation of taxable property—(a) Real estate? (5) personal? (c) 
mixed? (d) polls ? 

10. Amount of funds of all kinds (except school-houses, premises, and appendages,) 
belonging to school ? 

11. Amount of annual income—(a) State or town (other than district) fund? (b) do. 
property tax! (c) from district property tax? (d) from rate or tuition paid by parents? 
(e) from donations or subscriptions by individuals? 

12. Number of schools in the district, of every grade, public and private? 


IL—SCHOOL PREMISES. 
A. GENERAL. 


1. Place where school is kept—(a) In building designed and used only for school? 
(5) in building built or used for other purpose ? 

2. In whom is the title to the site and school-house vested ? 

3. By whom was the site purchased, and building erected—(a) By committee of dis- 
trict? (6) gift of individuals ? 
. Cost of school property at this date? 
. Is the district in debt for all, or any part of the same? 
Who is responsible for the care and preservation of the school property ? 
Are there any regulations respecting it? 


B. SITE, 


. Extent of the site in feet? length? breadth? 
Cost of the same, and present value ? 
. Nature—high, dry, exposed, or sheltered ? 
. Condition—(a) Well drained? (6) bounded ? (c) inclosed 
. Neighborhood, distance from noisy shop or thoroughfare ? 
6. Convenient to the population? if not, could a site more central or accessible be 
readily ol tained ? 
7. By whom is the site of school-house determined ? 
8. What distance must the pupils, generally, travel before reaching the school? 
9. What is the nature or general condition of the roads ? 
10. Distance of front of school-house from the front line of the grounds ? 
11. Distance of rear of school from the rear line of the grounds ! 
12. Distance of each side of house from ——s undary of lot? 
13. Is the yard properly graded, fitted up, and divided for a play-ground for each sex? 
14. Can you suggest any improvement of play-ground ? 
15. Are suitable privies and urinals provided, and kept always neat? 
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INQUIRIES RESPECTING A SCHOOL. 


C. SCHOOL-HOUBE. 


1, When was the school-house erected ? 

2, At what cost? , 

3. When was the house thoroughly repaired ? Ke 

4. Present condition as to repair? 

5. Material—stone, brick, or wood? 

6. Roof—slate, tin, or wood shingles? 

7. Interior—painted ? papered ? 

8. External proportions—length, breadth, height from ground ? 

9. Is there a cellar under all, or any part of the building? 

10. Is the cellar at all times dry, and properly drained and ventilated ? 

11. How high is the ground floor above the surface of cellar or ground beneath? 

12. Number of floors, or stories, and height of each story ? 

13. Plan of each floor, on a separate paper, giving partitions, doors, and windows. 

14. Is there one or more ante-rooms provided with hooks, or shelves, for outer 

rments, umbrellas, &c. ? 

15. Is there a scraper, and mat, and old broom at each outer door? 

16. Is there (a) sink, basin, and towel ; (b) water-pail, or pump, cup, and other con- 
veniences ? : 

17. Do boys and girls enter the building by the same door? 

18. If there is two or more floors, are the stair-cases strongly built and safe? Do 
the doors open outwards ? 

19. Is each room well lighted ? 

20. Height of lower sash of the window from floor? 

21. Are the sashes hung with weights? 

22. Are the windows furnished with outside blinds or shutters, and with inside 
blinds and curtains ? 

23. How is the building warmed, by fireplace or stove for wood or coal? by heated 
air from furnace in the cellar? 

24. What means are provided for ventilation, i.e., for the escape of the air which has 
become vitiated by respiration and other causes, and for the introduction and diffusion 
of a constant and abundant supply of pure air in the right condition as to temperature 
and moisture? E 

25. Are the means of ventilation sufficient to secure the object, independent of doors 
and windows? \ : 

26. Are the flues for the escape of vitiated air, made tight or smooth (except the 
openings into the room) on the inside, and carried up in the inner wall, in as direct 
ascent as practicable, and above the highest point of the roof? 

27. Are the openings for the pe of the vitiated air provided with valves and reg- 
isters to regulate the quantity of air to pass through them ? 

28. Js there a capacious vessel, well provided with fresh water, on any furnace or 
stove ! 

29. Is there a thermometer in every room, and is the temperature in winter allowed 
to attain beyond 68 degrges Fahrenheit, at a level of four feet from the floor? 

30. What are the arrangements for seating the pupils? 9 separate seat for each pu- 
pil? or for two? or a large number? 

31. In the desks how much top surface is allowed to each pupil? 

32. Are the seats in all cases with backs? and of varying height, so that the young- 
est and eldest scholar can be comfortably seated in them? 

33. Is the arrangement ,of the seats and desks such as to allow of an aisle, or free 
passage of at least two feat around the outside of the room, and between each ran 
of -_, for two scholars, and to bring each pupil under the supervision of 
teacher ? 

34. What accommodations are provided for the teacher? 

N. B. If there is more than one school-room, most of the above inquiries must be an- 
swered in reference to each room. 





D. APPARATUS AND LIBRARY. 


1. Isthere aclock? a hand bell? compass? movable blackboard ? terrestrial globe ? 
~ measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid and ‘liquid? a collection of real 

jects 2 

2. What extent of blackboard, or black surface 7 : 

3. Is there a map of the city or town? county? state? United States? American 
continent ? the world? 

4. Is there a set of outline maps, and plates to facilitate map drawing ? 
ma there a numeral frame? a set of geometrical solids? Clocks to illustrate cube 
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6. Are there charts illustrating the elements of the voice? the principles of elocu- 
tion? analysis of sentences? the chronology of the world, and different nations? the 
geology of the state? the distribution of plants, and animals over the world? animal and 
vegetable physiology, &c.? 

7. Is there a magic-lantern with diagrams, or slides to illustrate natural history? 
botany? astronomy? great events, and great names in history? costumes and manners 
of different nations, &c. ? 

8. Is there a collection of apparatus to illustrate the laws of matter? the laws of 
motion? mec hanics? hydrostatics? hydraulics? pneumatics? electricity? optics? 
magnetism ’ 

9. Is there a library of books of reference, such as a comprehensive dictionary of the 
English language ; a Greek lexicon, and Latin do. ; an encyclopedia; agazetteer, &c.? 

10. Is there « library of books for circulation? and if so, on what terms, and in what 
manner ure the books drawn? 





Ill.—THE SCHOOL. 
A. GENERAL. 


1. What is the grade of the school? primary? secondary? superior? 

2. On what principles is the grade ten school determined? by the sex? by the age 
or proficiency of the pupils ? 

3. By what authority or regulations are pupils admitted? 

4. By whom is the teacher examined and employed, and to whom responsible ? 

5. In what manner is the texcher examined? by oral or written questions and an- 
swers ? in public or private? alone, or with other candidates? 

6. What evidence is required of good moral character? of aptness to teach? of 
ability to govern? 

7. In what manner is the teacher inducted into his office ? 

oN. B. The remaining inquiries are to be addressed directly to the teacher. 


B, TEACHER, 


1. Teacher’s name? 

2. Ave and place of birth ? 

3. Have you attended a normal school? which, and how long? 

4. Have you attended a college? which, and how long? 

5. Have you attended an academy, or any other school of a higher grade than that in 
which you ure now teaching? and how long? 

6. How many sessions of a teacher's institute have you attended ? 

7 What books on the theory and practice of education have you read ? 

8. What books or documents on schools or education do you own? 

9. What educational periodicals do you take ? 

10. Do you belong to any teacher’s or educational association, and how many of its 
meetings have you attended during the last year? 

11. Do you keep a journal of your reading on the subject of education, or of your 
observations in schools, or of your own plans and experiments, and of the improvements 
your experience suggests ? 

12. as long have you been employed in teaching, and in what grade of schools? 

13. For how long a time are you engaged in this school ? 

14. Do you propose to make teaching your business for life? 

15. How many hours daily are you occupied in the school? 

16. Is your time wholly devoted to the business of the school? or is it partially 
employed in some other occupation? If so, what is the nature of it? 

17. What is your compensation per month? 


C. ATTENDANCE, 


1. Do you keep a register of admission and attendance ? 

2. Number of scholars of all ages registered during the term? boys? girls? 

3. How many, boys and girls respectively, between the ages of three and four? 
between four and five? five and six? six and seven? seven and eight? eizht and nine? 
nine and ten? ten and eleven! eleven and twelve? twelve and thirteen? thirteen and 
fourteen? fourteen and fifteen? fifteen and sixteen? over sixteen? 

. rc what age do pupils commonly enter, and at what age do they commonly leave 
school ? 

5. Do you have particular periods of the year at which pupils are admitted ? 

6. Is the admission of pupils strictly limited to those particular periods’ or are they 
admitted at any period ? 

7. What proportion of your pupils attend regularly throughout the year or term, 
except in sickness? ° 
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8. How many attend three-fourths of the term? one-half? less than one-half? less 
tnan one-fourth / a may 

9. How do you ascertain the causes of absence? By receiving a written excuse ? 
by inquiring of the parents of the pupils? if by the latter, who makes the inquiry ? 

10 What measures do you adopt to secure regular attendance? by vacating their 
seats ufter a certain number of absences without excuse? by informing parents by 
weekly or monthly reports? by regulating the standing of pupils in part by, their 
attendunce ? ’ 

11. Do you enforce punctuality, as well as regularity of attendance? and how? 

12 How many hours in the day is your school in session? and how many intervals 
for recreation ? 

13. How many half days in the week do you keep school? do you have half holidays 
on Saturday and Wednesday ? 

14. When and for how long a time are your vacations and holidays? 


D. CLASSIFICATION, 


1. Are the pupils classified according to age? 

2. Is there a distinct classification of the pupils, according to their proficiency in 
each branch of study ! i.e., are they classified according to their proficiency in spelling? 
in reading? in arithmetic? or does their proficiency in one branch, say that of reading, 
regulate the classification in all the branches? 

3. Into how many classes, in each branch respectively, are your pupils arranged? 
and how many pupils in each class ? 

4. Do you have a time-table, with an exercise for a specified portion of each session? 

5. How many hours, or half-hours, are devoted to each subject, daily! weekly ? 

6. Do you,keep:class-registers, in which every absence, recitation, and the standing 
of each meater is noted ? 


E. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 
1. PHYSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Have you reflectedon the importance of pure air, correct personal habits, clean- 
liness. and exercise, in the school training of your pupils ? . 

2. Have you devised a series of games or movements in which your pupils can, at 
proper times, engage, and which call for the exercise of strength and activity in all 
the different muscles ? 

3. Is the piay-ground furnished with the circular swing ? vaulting frame? climbing 
pole, or other simpler forms of gymnastic machinery ? 

4. anv portion of the play-ground covered, to protect it from rain and inclement 
weather? 

5. Do your pupils meet in the play-ground before entering the school, and how often 
do they resort to it during the school session ? 

6. Are they superintended during their sports and exercises ? 

7. How do you secure the requisite purity and temperature of the atmosphere in the 
school «nd class-rooms, at all times ? 

8. Do you attend to the postures of your pupils at their desks, and recitations ? 

9. Do you make recitation, reading aloud, and singing, the means of physical 
training ; 

10. Do you apply the principles of physiology as developed in text-books, or in your 
oral instructions to the practical duties of the school-room, and of daily experience ? 


2. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


1. Is the school daily assembled and dismissed with religious exercises? with 
prayer! reading of the scriptures ? 

2. Is the Bible or selections read as a religious exercise every day in classes? or by 
@ portion of the school ? or by the teacher ? ‘ 

3. Are the pupils required to commit to memory psalms, passages of scriptures, &c. ? 

4. Do you give a systematic course of lessons from scripture ? 

5. Do all children receive religious instruction daily? or is it restricted to particular 
days, aud to the older and more advanced pupils ? 

_6. In case any parent objects to the course pursued in conducting religious exer- 
Cises, Or in imparting religious instruction, what course do you pursue? Are the chil- 
dren of such parents allowed to be absent at the time? or excused from taking part in 
such exercise or instruction ? 

_ 7. Has any attempt been made by the clergy of different denominations to give relig- 
lous instruction on certain days in the week, to the pupils of their several persua- 
sious? and if so, with what success ? 
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8. Apart from direct religious instruction and influence, what do you do to form 
moral habits, the habit of always acting conscientiously? of always telling the truth— 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? of punctuality and regularity’ of diligence? 
of perseverance ? of forethought ? of kindness? of courtesy? of mercy to inferior ani- 
mais? of forgiveness? of charitableness?! of justice? of respect to property? of respect 
for superiors? of submission to the authority of law? of truth? of reverence for God 
and obedience to his laws ? 

9. Do = administer the government of your school with specia] reference to the 
moral culture of your pupils? in holding out motives to study and good behavior? in the 
punishments inflicted, &c. ? 





3. INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Have you formed, for your own guidance, any scheme of the work to be done by 
you in developing, training, and storing the minds of your pupils? of the order in whic 
the several powers or faculties of the mind should be developed, so that its growth 
shall be symmetrical and vigorous? . 

2. By what studies, and in what manner, do you cultivate the power and habit of 
accurate observation? memory? comparison? calculation? reflection? reasoning? 
imagination ? expression ? 


4. ZSTHETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Do you embrace in your ideas of primary education the development of the senti- 
ment of the beautiful, and a love of order, harmony, and suitableness, in, nature, art, 
literature, and life? 

2. Do you make occasional excursions to interesting natural objects in your neigh- 
borhood, improve the principal phenomena of nature as they occur, employ music, 
drawing, and recitation as elements in this branch of education ? y 

3. Do you have regard to this department in cultivating order, cleahliness, and 
grace? in the personal habits of your pupils ? 


5. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Are any industrial branches taught, such as sewing, knitting, dress-making, &c. ? 
at what hours? and by whom? 

2. Do you communicate a practical knowledge of the elementary principles of domes- 
tic and rural economy, and of technology ? 


STUDIES AND TEXT-BOOKS, 


1. area the branches taught, and the number of pupils attending to each 
branch? 

2. Enumerate the books used in teaching each branch ? 

3. Mention what books are used by each class ? 

4. By what authority are the books introduced into the school ? 
m3 Do you experience any difficulty in inducing parents to provide the necessary 

s? 

6. How many pupils are unprovided with all the necessary books and stationery ? 

7. Can all the books required be obtained without difficulty in the neighborhood ? 

8. Is there any plan adopted for supplying poor children with books, slates, &c., 
gratuitously or at reduced prices ? 

9. Are the school-books used considered by you in every respect satisfactory ? 

a | aa you any improvement to suggest in the books, or mode of supplying the 
school ? . 

11. Are writing materials provided by the children? by the teacher? by the local 
school committee? or how ? 


METHODS, 


1. To what extent, and in what branches, do you practice individual teaching ? 

2. To what extent do you practice the collective and simultaneous method, or address 
your teaching to a class or the school ? 

3. Are your collective lessons devoted to subjects on which improvement depends on 


’ the amount of individual practice, as reading and speiling, or to subjects connected 


with manners, morals, and religion? 

4. Do you aim to characterize your collective lessons by simplicity, both of manner 
and illustration, and by animation, both of voice and manner ? 

5. Do you rest satisfied if you obtain an answer toa question from one, or do you 


Tepeat and remodel the question till the matter is understood and answered by all ? 


6. Do you employ your pupils as monitors of order? attendance, &c. ? 
7. To what extent do you employ your pupils as monitors in teaching ? 
8. Do you train every monitor in every lesson he is to teach? 
9. Do your monitors receive any remuneration or distinction? 
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0. What branches are taught orally ? 

11. Are the pupils exercised in catechising each other? 

12. Are the pupils exercised in giving written answers to written questions ? 

13. Do you occasionally require your pupils to write from memory an abstract of the 
lesson ? 

14. Do you call on your scholars to recite individually in the order in which they are 
arranged in the class / F ‘ 

15. Do you put out your questions to the whole class or school, and then point tothe 
individual to answer? 

16. Do you require every error to be corrected by the pupil making it, after it has 
been corrected by another pupil, or by yourself? 

17. Do you aim at giving your pupils a thorough acquaintance with a few subjects, or 
a superficial acquaintance with many ? y 

18. Do you feel at the close of every lesson that your pupils really understand what 
they have been attending to, and that the subject has b a means of intellectual 
development ? 

19. Are lessons in the various branches prescribed for preparation at home ? 

20. Do you have recourse occasionally to singing, or gymnastic exercises, to relieve 
the mind, and sustain the attention of your pupils during the progress of a lesson ¢ 

21. For how many consecutive minutes do you keep a class at recitation or lesson? 

22. To what extent do you practice the system of interrogation, i.e¢., a plan of care- 
fully devised questions, by which the limits of the pupil’s knowledge is discovered, and 
he, at the same time, is led to infer some new truth? 

23. Do you require frequent and full explanation from your pupils of the meaning 
and etymologies of words, used in their spelling, reading, and other lessons ? 

24. you avoid indefinite questions, and such as, by admitting of only “yes,” or 
“no” for an answer, encourage guessing ? 

25. Do you employ the elliptic, or suggestive system, in which the pupil is expected 
to fill up in a statement an important omission, or to infer the fact or truth of a propo- 
sition which logically follows from so much as is stated ? 

26. However important you may deem one or more of these or other methods, do you 
aim to vary the same and to adapt your methods to the study, the difficulty, the class, 
or the individual in hand ? 

27. Do you aim to bring your own mind and heart into immediate and creative con- 
tact with the mind and heart of each pupil ? 

28. Give a statement of any peculiarity of method pursued by you ? 





SPELLING. 


1. Do you classify your school in reference to spelling, as distinct from reading 

2. Do you confine the spelling exercise to a text-book in spelling ? 

3. Do you require a definition or explanation of every word put out in the spelling 
exercise / 

4. Do you sometimes test correctness in spelling, by dictating sentences containing 
one or more words of the spelling lesson, to be wrétten on the blackboard or slate ? 

Ma = pat out the words to be spelled in the order in which they stand in the 

ing- ! 

"6. Do you call on the pupils to spell in the order in which they stand in the class ? 

7. Do you put out the word to the whole class, and then designate the pupil who 
shall aah the same ? 

hey you practice your pupils in both oral and written spelling of the more difficult 
words ? 

o Do you require the pupil to write on the blackboard the word he has misspelled 
orally ? 

10. Do you practice the method of dictating a number of words to be written by the 
class as a general exercise? 

11. Do you require that the pupils should pass their slates or papers containing 
their as lesson, to be corrected by each other? 

12. you require each pupil to rewrite correctly, and spell orally, the words 
which have. been misspelled in the writing exercise ? 

13. Do you require the pupil to pronounce the word before he attempts to spell 
the ee ? 

14. you require the pupil to pronounce each syllable as he spells it ether 
with the syllable already fo allel ? 7 ‘i ine 

15. Do you require your elder pupils to copy pieces of poetry and exercise in gram- 
mar, with a view to improvement in spelling ? 

16. Do you require frequent exercise in original composition, partly to test and im- 
prove their habits of spelling, as well as of punctuation and capitalization ? 
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READING, 


1. Do you define and limit the portion to be read by a class? 

2. Is the portion assigned of such moderate length as to allow of its being read three 
or four times at each lesson ? 

3. Do you read all or any portion of the lesson at the time it is given out, by the way 
of example ? 

4. Do you give illustration or explanation of obscure illusions, difficult words, and 
point to sources of information as to such and similar difficulty? _ 

5 Do you require every member of the class to be attentive while one is reading? 

6. Do you call on the class to read in the order in which they are seated? 

7. Do you commence each lesson at the same place in the class? 

8. Do you exact particular attention to the position of the reader? 

9. Do you require that he throw his shoulders back, and hold the book at the right 
distance, and elevation? 

10. Do you try to break up monotonous tones by requiring the pupil to write a sen- 
tence on the blackboard, and then to read the same ! 

11. Do you allow, as an occasional exercise, a class, or each member of a class, to 
select a piece for reading ! 

12. Do you point out on the map, or require the pupil to point out all places occur- 
ring in the lesson read ? 

13. Do you encourage mutual questioning on the part of the class, as to meaning 
of words? 

14. Do you encourage a free detection of errors ? 

15. Do you require at the beginning, or close of a lesson, an explanation of the gen- 
eral character, style, and suhject of the lesson ? 

16. Do you teach the definitions, and etymologies, and spelling of words in the read- 
ing lessons ? 

17. Do you occasionally require the class to read in concert? 

18. Do you occasionally require the class to write a composition on the subject of 
the lesson? 

19. Do you require every error in reading to be corrected by the pupil making it? 


COMPOSITION, 


1. Do you classify your pupils in reference to writing composition ? 

2. Do you accustom your youngest pupils to write or print words and short sentences 
on the slate, from your dictation ? 

3. Do you ask them to print or write something about what they have seen in coming 
to school, or read in the reading lesson ? 

4. Asa preliminary exercise in composition, do you engage them in familiar éalk 
about something they have seen in their walk, and has happened in and about the 
school? and when they have got ideas, and can clothe them orally in words, do you 
allow them asa privilege to write or print the same on the slate or paper? 

5. Do you give out a number of words, and then ask your pupils to frame sentences 
in which those words are used? 

6. Do you require your older pupils to keep a journal, or give an account of the occur- 
rences of the day, as an exercise in composition ? 

7. Do you instruct your pupils as to the most approved form of dating, commencing, 
and closing a letter, and then of folding and addressing the same for the post-office ? 

8. Do you require your pupils to write a letter in answer to some supposed inquiries, 
or about some matter of business ? 

9. Do you request your older pupils to write out what they can recollect of a sermon 
or lecture they have heard, or of a book they have been reading! 

10. At what age do your pupils usually commence writing easy sentences or com- 
positions ? 


GRAMMAR, 


1. Do you make your pupils understand that the rules of grammar are only the recog- 
nized usages of language ? 

2. Do yon give elementary instruction as to parts of speech and rules of construction, 
in connection with the reading lessons ? 

3. Do you accugtom your pupils to construct sentences of their own, using different 
parts of speech. on the blackboard ? 

4. Have you formed the habit of correct speaking, so as to train, by your own exam- 
ple, your pupils to be good practical grammarians ? 
5. At what age do your pupils generally commence this study ? 
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ARITHMETIC, 


1. Are your pupils classified in arithmetic ? 

2. Do you have a specified time assigned for attention by classes, or the whole 
school, to this stfidy ? 

3. Do you use a numeral frame, and commence with and constantly refer to sensible 
objects in giving elementary ideas of number ? . 

4. Do you question at every step in an arithmetical operation? 

5. Do you explain easily and constantly alt terms and marhs ? 

6. Do you accustom your pupils to connect the abstract principle of the book with the 
objects about thei ? - 

7. Do you make constant use of the blackboard ? 

8. Do you go through a regular system of mental arithmetic with each class or 

il? 

. Do you allow a pupil or class ~) aaa to a second example, unless you are quite 
sure the first is thoroughly understood ? 

10. Do you always give one or more additional examples under each rule than are to 
be found in the text-book ? 

1]. At what age do your pupils generally commence arithmetic? 


PENMANSHIP, 


1. How many pupils attend to penmanship ? 

2. Does your whole school attend to writing at the same time ? 

3. How often do they attend to writing, in morning and afternoon, and how long at 
each exercise ? . 

4. Have you any physical exercises to give strength and flexibility to the hand and 
wrist [ 

5. Do you require the books to be kept clean, free from blots, and without the cor- 
ners being turned down? 

6. Have you a system of teaching penmanship? 

7. Do you practice setting the copies in each book ? 

8. Do you oceasionally write in chalk on the blackboard a copy, and require the 
whole school to imitate your mole of doing the same? 

9. How are the pupils supplied with copy books? with ink? with pens ? 

10. Do you instruct your pupils in the art of making a pen? 

11. Do you use metal or quill pens? 

12. Dv you show your pupils how to clean, and repair metal pens with a file? 

13. Do you require your pupils to remove every ink-spot made by them, accidentally 
or otherwise, on the desk or floor ? 

14. Do you allow the ink to remain in the ink pots, or the ink pots in the desk, ex- 
cept when the class or school is engaged in writing? 

15. Do you occasionally encourage your pupils to exchange specimens of their pen- 
manship with pupils of some neighboring school or schools? 

16. At what age do your pupils commence writing? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Have you a compass, and do you make your pupils acquainted with the four car- 
dinal points of the heavens, and have you the same marked on the floor or ceiling of 
your school-room ! 

2. Do you learn them how to find the north star at night, and to locate the north 
wherever they may be by day ? 

3. Have you a terrestrial globe divided into two equal parts, and connected by a 
hinge, to give a correct idea of the two hemispheres, or inap of the world? 

4. Have you a large globe painted black, on which the pupils may give an outline in 
chalk, of latitude, longitud:, zones, &c. ? 

5. In the absence of any globe, do you construct a globe, or make use of some com- 
mon object like an apple, for this purpose ? 

6. Do you aim to give your young pupils clear and practical ideas of distance and 
direction, and the elementary ideas Fp oa , by constant and familiar reference to 
the well known objects and physical features of their own neighborhood ” 
met ~ you a map of the district, town, county, or state in which the school is 

ated ! 

8. Do you require your pupils to make a map of the school-room, or play-ground, and 
from that explain the principles on which maps are constructed, and what they are 
made to represent ? . 

9. Do you commence map-drawing by accustoming your pupils to lay off the lines of 
latitude and longitude on the blackboard and slate ? 

10. Do you find any advantages in placing the map on the north wall of the room, or 
hvaing the class recite facing the od ? 
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11. Do you explain the different scales on which maps are constructed ? 
12. Do you occasionally require your pupils to designate a particular place both on 
the globe and on the map, and also to point with the finger in the direction of the 
same ? 

13. Do you connect the teaching of geography with the reading lessons, and especially 
with the study of history? 

14. Do you occasionally test their knowledge of geography by questioning them as to 
places and productions of different climates mentioned in advertisements, and the 
shipping intelligence in the newspapers ? 

15. Do you occasionally take a book of travels, or a voyage, and require your pupils 
to trace the route of the traveler, on a map of their own construction ? 

16. Do you, especially with the older pupils, teach geography by topics—rivers, 
mountains, lakes ? 

17. Do you accustom your older pupils to construct their own geographical tables, in 
which the different physical features of a country, continent, or the earth, as moun- 
tains, rivers, &vc., are classified by their distinguishing element, such as length, 
height, &c.? 

8. At what age do your pupils enter upon this study ? 


HISTORY. 


1. At what age do your pupils commence the study of history ? 

2. Do you, at any period of his education, endeavor to give each pupil a clear and 
practical idea of the measurement of time, i. e., of the comparative length of a minute, 
an hour, a day, a week, a month, and a year? 

3. Do you aim in any way to make him conceive the want of his own experience 
during a day, a week, or year, as constituting his own chronology and history for that 
peri d of time, and so apply the idea to the chronology and history of a people, or 
state ? 

4. Do you modify the exercise of map-drawing, by requiring your pupils to fill up an 
outline map of the world, with the nations as they were at a particular epoch? and so 
of each country, as different exercises? 

. Do you occasionally require your pupils to denote on an outline map of the world, 
the birth-place (date, &c.) of celebrated persons who have led armies, founded colonies, 
or changed the moral aspects of the age in which they lived ? 

6. Do you always require your pupils to study history with constant reference to 
geography and the map? 

7. Do you accustom your pupils to make their own tables and chronology ? 

8. Do you occasionally give out a particular period in the history of a country, and 
the world, as an exercise in composition or conversation, pointing out several authors 
to be consulted on the subject ? 

9. Do you make your lesson in history at the same time a reading lesson ? 

10. Do you aim, by the aid of pictorial representation, poetic extracts, and vivid oral 
description, to enlist the imagination in realizing the scenery, occupations, and cus- 
toms of the people whose history they are studying ? 

11. Do you avoid the common method of assigning a certain number of pages fora 
lesson, and requiring the pupils to answer the prepared questions thereon ? 

12. Do you aim to ounlan your lessong in history mainly with a view of showing 
them how to study it by themselves, and after they leave school, than of going over 
much ground ? 

13. you aim to show the influence which certain individuals, and classes of men, 
exerted on the age and country in whjch they lived? 


DRAWING. 


1. Have you acquired the art of drawing as a beautiful and expressive language, and 
as a valuable aid in the work of education generally ; by exercising the eye and the 
hand, training and enlarging several of the highest faculties of the mind, and cultivating 
the taste in all that depends on form, proportion, harmony, and colors ? 

2. Do you not find it an indispensable help in teaching penmanship, geography, 
hysiology, geometry, surveying, navigation, astronomy, mechanics, and natural phi- 
josophy ? 

3. Have you prepared yourself to teach it to your pupils, for its constant and manifold 
use in almost every occupation in practical life ; to all engaged in producing articles of 
— ornament, and taste ; and a source of innocent and refining recreation in every 

me ? 

4. Do you resort to even its simplest forms and exercises, for the purpose of inter- 
esting and 7 ing your youngest pupils, while you are engaged in instructing the 
more advanced classes ? 

5. If it is a regular branch in your scheme of instruction, do you teach it on a sys- 
tem ; commencing with the first elements, and insisting on your pupils giving their 
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whole attention to each lesson, and ontheir acquiring, by constant practice, accuracy and 
facility in each successive exercise ? 

6. Bo you accustom them to frequent review of the principles already acquired, and 
teach them to distinguish practically between light and accurate lines, and thuse which 
are coarse and careless? 

7. Do they draw at different times from copies, models, and nature ? 

8. Do you require your pupils to preserve their drawings, both as a check on the 
formation of careless and untidy habits, and as a means of self-criticism ? 

9. Do you so teach as to make your pupils feel that even moderate success requires 
attention, exercises the judgment, cultivates the tastes, makes the eye observant and 
the movements of the hand exact, and at the same time imparts a new, beautiful, and 
expressive language ? 


MUSIC, 


. Can you sing by note? 

Can you play upon any instrument ? 

Do you teach or cause singing in school, either by rote or by note? 

. Do you use singing as a relieving exercise for ill humor or weariness in school ? 
Do you use any instrument, or have any used, as an accompaniment to singing? 

. Do you teach to use the proper musical voice in singing? 

Do you do so from ear, or from knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs? 
. How many of your pupils prove on trial unable to understand music, or acquire 
even a moderate degree of proficiency in the practice? 


DWr~IMonP o to 


GOVERNMENT. 


1. Do you enter on your duties in the school-room in the right spirit, in good health, 
and with the right preparation for your work? 

2. Do you aim to make your children love you, by exhibiting a strong sympathy in 
their pursuits, and a fondness for their company ? 

3. you attend strictly to punctuality, regularity, and order in your own duties ? 

4. Do you perform your hod with animation, exercise constant patience, and never 
lose your temper? 

. ae you exhibit firmness, impartiality, kindness, and parental regard toward your 
scholars ’ 

6. Do you see that your pupils are all properly seated and every way physically com- 
fortable, as to light, air, cal temperature ? 

m.? Do you see that all your children at all times have something to do, and a motive 

r doing it! 

8. Do you make order, quietness, and obedience, the habit of your school ? 

9. Do you aim to enlist the affection and activity of the older pupils in doing good to 
you and the school ? 

10. Do you give rewards of any kind? places in the class? ticket? prizes, as part 
of your system of government ? 

11. What punishments are inflicted? corporal punishment? confinement? deten- 
tion after school is dismissed? loss of place in class? imposition of tasks? and for 
what offenses are these and other punishments inflicted ? 

12. If corporal punishment is inflicted, what is the instrument used? When and where 
is the chastisement given? 

13. Are you careful to avoid a spirit of fault-finding, and to improve every proper 
occasion for a judicious use of praise ? 

14. Are you careful to administer rebuke more in sorrow than in anger, and ina way 
to evince a real regard for the feelings of the delinquent ? 

a Ma you try to secure the co-operation of parents in the government of the 
school ? 

16. Have you had cases of thoroughly incorrigible pupils? and if so, what did you 
do with them? 

17. Do you find that emulation, or the desire of surpassing, can be employed as a 
motive to study and good behavior, without stirring up jealousy, envy, and ill-will, and 
be made subordinate to the cultivation of kind and generous feelings ’ 

18. Are your rewards bestowed mainly for evidence of intellectual capacity, or for 
habitual industry, regular acquisition, and general good conduct in relation to the duties 
of the school ? 

19. Are your punishments unmixed with exhibition of personal feelings, such as 
anger, scorn, sneer, or triumph? P 

20. Do you pay proper regard to the physical condition of the culprit, such as a dis- 
ordered nervous system, natural invitabilitg and restlessness of temperament, or debility 
of body, in administering punishment ? ! 

21. Have you observed that punishment is effectual in proportion to its certainty, 
more than to its severity ? and more from the manner, than its frequency ? 
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EXAMINATIONS, 


1. Have you periodical reviews of lessons? weekly ? monthly? quarterly ? 

2. Do you conduct the reviews by oral or written questions and answers ? 

3. Do public examinations of the pupils take place periodically? monthly? quar- 
terly ? half yearly? annually? 

4. Who conducts the examinations? Legally appointed committees? Disinterested 
persons opinvitation? The teacher? 

5. On what principle are the examinations conducted? Is the whole month's, 
quarter’s, half-year’s, year’s work stated, and the portions examined fixed by the 
examiners or teacher? 

6. Are parents invited to be present? 

7. Do many parents attend? How can they be induced to attend more frequently ? 


PARENTAL AND PUBLIC INTEREST. 


1. How many visits have been made to your school during the current year or term, 
by committees ? 

2. How many parents have visited your school during the same period ? 

3. How many visits, official and otherwise, have been paid to your school during the 
year or term? 

4. How many times have you been invited to the homes of your pupils ? 

5. Specify the circumstances that appear to you to operate most in retarding, in your 
locality, the progress of sound and comprehensive education ? 

6. What improvements do you consider desirable in the organization or administra 
tion of your school? 


OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 


. Number of private or select schools in the district, or neighborhood ? 

. Grade and designation of each? 

. Number of pupils in each grade ? 

Rate of tuition per term ? 

Influence of these schools on the common schools ? 

Can the common school be so improved in organization, studies, or discipline as 
to supersede them, in whole or in part? 

7. Name of every lyceum or literary society, with date and names of the individuals 
principally engaged in organizing the same ? 

8. Number of members’ Terins of admission? Regular exercises of each? 

9. Are there any exercises calculated to interest and instruct the community, beyond 
those who are enrolled as members ? 

10. Can any or all of these societies be improved so to act more directly on, or in 
harmony with the instruction of the common school ? 

1}. Name of any library, not connected with the common school? Date and cir- 
cumstances of its establishment ? 

Ma. 2 Number of volumes? Average annual increase? Means for purchasing new 
s? 

13. Number of persons having access to? Conditions for drawing books ? 

14. What has been the influence of the library on the mental and moral culture of 
the community ? 

15. Do you know any striking examples of the influence of even a good common 
school education in raising individuals born under circumstances of extreme poverty, 
to positions of the highest usefulness ? 

16. Have you any facts to show the difference between the pecuniary value of edu- 
eated and uneducated laborers—between the laborer with his hands, and the laborer with 
his hands and his mind? 

17. Have you any facts to show the relations of a defective and faulty education, in 
the periods of infancy and childhood, to insanity? The influence of excessive mental 
labor on inherited predisposition to insanity ? 

18. Have you any facts to show the influence of idleness and ignorance in leading 
to a career of crime ? 

19. Do you know of a single instance of a criminal, whose early home and school 
education was properly attended to? 

20. Is any wiisned legislation necessary to protect children under fourteen years 
of age froin excessive labor, and secure to them, from parents, guardians, or employers, 
the privileges of an elementary education ? 

21. Have you any vagrant and neglected children in your district? Would nota 
achoo!l of industry be desirable for such children? 

22. Do you know of instances of young criminals having been made worse by having 
been sent to the county jail or state prison? Is not a state reform schoo! needed for 
euch persons ? 
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Such was the nature and extent of the information sought. The form in 
which the information was sought, was intended, whenever practicable, to invite 
attention to the defects, if any, or the remedy proposed. The mode of obtaining 
it, was— 

1. By personal inspection and inquiry. 

For this purpose, and the collateral object of disseminating information thus 
collected, and awakening public interest, | devoted more than two thirds of the 
first two years of my appointment, and a considerable portion of the last two. 
Daring the four years, I have visited more than two-thirds of all the towns and 
school socicties of the State, have inspected more than five’ hundred schools while 
in session, have coriferred with more than 1,200 school t-achers, and with one or 
more school visitors or district committve in every society or district visited, have 
questioned children in the school and out of it, as to the modes in which they 
were taught, and to ascertain the universality and practical nature of the educa- 
tion given in these schools, I have inquired as to the early intellectual and moral 
education of large numbers of persons who have become a burden and an ex- 
pense to the community, by their vices, poverty, and crime. 

To enable me to correct and compare the results of my own observation, I have 
employed, at my own expense, at diff-rent times, six persons practically acquaint- 
ed w.th, and deeply interested in, the subject, from many years’ experience as 
teachers or school visitors, to visit most of the towns in six, out of the eight, 
counties of the state. The report of one of these gentlemen, who has visited 57 
towns, including 69 school societies, and addressed the children in 154 schouls, and 
76 public meetings of parents and friends of education, is herewith appended. 

2. By official returns from school visiters. 

Agreeable to the provisions of the act of 1838, blank forms for statistical 
returns, including the most important points of inquiry above specified, were 
prepared ahd forwarded to school visitors, in 1839 and 1840, and returns were 
were received, in the course of the two years, from all but fifteen school 
soci tes. In 1841, information, varying in some particulars, was received from 
the same class of officers, in a series of connected remarks. 

3. By the annual reports of school visitors to their respective societies. 

More than one hundred of these documents, evincing the most minute and 
faithful inqu'ry, and containing the results of wide and long continued observa- 
tion and refi-ction, have been forwarded to this department. 

4. By replies to circulars and letters of inquiry. 

More than three thousand circular letters, embracing, at different times, most 
of the points omitted in the returns of school visitors, have, in the course of four 
years, been addressed to gentlemen known to be interested in, and well ao- 
quainted with, the subjects on which information was sought. These applications 
have been invariably treated with respect, and, in most instances, the replies have 
been full, and satisfactory. i 

5. By statements and discussions, in county conventions, and local school 
meetings. 

In these meetings, called by public notice, and open to free discussion, the most 
important features of our school system have been fully considered, and many in- 
teresting and important facts stated, on the personal knowledge of teachers and 
school officers. 

= By reports from voluntary associations for the improvement of common 
schools. 

Associations of this character have been formed in all parts of the State, some 
of which have prosecuted the object had in view with zeal and perseverance, and 
ea, from time to time, to this department, the results of their 

rs, 

The information, collected in these various modes, have been classified, con- 

d, and compared, and the results have been communicated, from time to 
time, to the Legislature, and to the people, through the Reports of the Board, the 
Connecticut School Journal, and addresses at public meetings. 

IL. In 1838, there was a great want of information respecting the schools, 
school systems, and progress of popular education generally, in other states and 
countries. 

I have no reason to suppose there was as many as a dozen reports, or books re- 
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lating te the school systems of other states, out of the office of the Commissioner 
of the School Fund, in the State. An impression prevailed, to some extent, that 
the Connecticut common school system, if not the only one, was certainly the 
best in the world, and that little or no attention had been bestowed on this great 
subject by the legislatures or people of other states and countries. It seemed to 
me desirable to correct this erroneous impression, and to show to the Legislature 
and people, that much had been already accomplished, and more was in progress, 
to devise, extend, and perfect systems of public education, on both sidessof the At- 
lantic, and that in this field, nations were now engaged in generous rivalry with 
each other. Without intending any disparagement to our own school system, or 
wishing to hold up the schools or schoo] systems of other countries as perfect 
models for our imitation or adoption, it seemed desirable to disseminate a know- 
ledge of the nature, extent, and results of these efforts, on the broad catholic 
principle, ‘ that the true greatness ofa state does not consist in borrowing nothing 
from others, but in borrowing from all whatever is good, and in perfecting what it 
appropriates.’ Other states had acted on this policy. Prussia, near the begin- 
ning of the present century, sent some of her best teachers into Switzerland to 
study the methods of instruction pursued by Pestalozzi and other educators, and 
has, from time to time, engrafted upon her system, such modifications, and tried 
in her normal schools, such methods as the experience of other countries had 
proved to be advantageous, and adapted to her circumstances. Holland, through 
the agency of her school inspectors, and voluntary associations, has made her 
teachers acquainted with the methods and practices of the best schools in other 
countries. France, in 1811, commissioned Baron Cuvier, and in 1830 and 1836, 
M. Cousin, to visit Holland, Prussia, and other German States, and inquire into 
the condition of the public schools. The reports of these distinguished men were 
widely circulated at the expense of the government, and the report of the latter, 
especially, have been widely circulated in other countries. England, through her 
Board of Poor Law Commissioners, before organizing her schools for the training 
of pauper children, commissioned intelligent men to examine the best schools in 
Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, and other Continental States, in order to profit 
by their experience. The same course has been pursued in this country. The 
original Free School System of New England, as established in Massachusetts, 
was but a modification of the parochial schools of Scotland and Germany. The 
first school law of Connecticut, enacted in 1650, is almost a literal transcript of 
the school law of Massachusetts, passed in 1647. And the school systems of 
nearly all the states have been framed substantially after these two—all of them, 
however, embracing some modifications, better to adapt them to their peculiar 
circumstances, and to keep pace with the progress of society. In 1835, the legis- 
ture of New York published an outline of the Prussian school system, consisting 
of answers given by a gentleman then travelling in this country as commissioner 
from the king of Prussia, to a series of questions proposed by the Superintendent 
of Common Schools. This was afterwards reprinted by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1836, Prof. Stowe was requested by the legislature of Ohio to col- 
lect, during his contemplated tour in Europe, facts and information in relation to 
the various systems of public instruction, and to’ make report thereof on his re- 
turn. This report, which was confined principally to elementary public instruc- 
tion in Prussia and Wirtemberg, was printed by order of the legislature, and sub- 
sequently published by the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
and other states. In 1839, President Bache, after two years of personal examin- 
ation, made a report on the state of education in orphan institutions, and schools 
of primary and secondary instruction in Europe, which constitutes an octavo 
volume of 666 pages. This volume is one of the most valuable contributions 
which has been made to the cause of education. 

The information embodied in these various reports respecting public elementary 
education in Europe, was spread before the Legislature as an appendix to my re- 
port in 1840, and sent to every school district, together with selections from more 
than thirty publications besides. This document is equal to a volume of 400 
pages of the same type as the statutes of the state, and is believed to be the most 
complete account of public elementary education embodied in a single volume. 

The more recent school documents, in several of the United States, and espe- 
cially in Massachusetts and New York, have been marked by great ability and 
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research, and have thrown much light on the actual condition, and modes of im- 
proving common schools. By an interchange of documents, and — and 
written communications with gentlemen connected with this department in their 
respective states, and some opportunities of personal inspection of the schools, I 
have aimed to make myself acquainted with the progress of education in the 
United States. Such portions of the above documents, and such facts as I have 
been able to collect in other ways, which seemed applicable to our own cireum- 
stances for warning, encouragement, or imitation, have been, from time to time, 
communicated to the legislature, and to the public. 

It would be strange, if an effort to disseminate a knowledge of this glorious 
progress of universal education in different states and countries, of this common 
effort of the nations to lift from human nature the burden of ignorance and error, 
of this glorious emulation in adding to the common stock of human knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness, should be made a matter of reproach; and much more, if 
it should be so far misconstrued as to be regarded as evidence of a deliberate pur- 
pose on the part of any man, or any body of men, to impose a foreign school 
system upon Connecticut. Certain it is, that Connecticut, if she is true to her 
past history, will not long remain cold and lifeless amid this common zeal for im- 
provement, this universal sympathy and effort to promote the dignity of man. 

III. In 1838, no facilities had, been offered to such persons as wished to become 
teachers, to prepare themselves by an appropriate course of study, and a practical 
acquaintance with the labors and duties of the school-room, for the work. 

The necessity or importance of providing such facilities in regard to the pro- 
fession and art of teaching, as the common sense and universal experience of 
mankind had proved to be important and necessary in every other profession, and 
in every other art, had been but little discussed in our public journals, in legisla- 
tive hails, or in public addresses. The want of information and interest on this 
subject it has been a leading object to provide fur through the Journal, in reports 
to the Legislature, and in every form of reaching the public mind. As a 
demonstration of what might be dune to improve the existing qualification of 
school teachers, arrangements were made in Hartford, in 1839-40, by which, in 
the autumn, a class of twenty-six young men, and in the spring, a class of sixteen 
young ladies, were enabled, without any expense to them, to review and continue 
their studies under the recitations and practical lectures of experienced teachers, 
and to witness, in the public and private schools of the city, other modes of school 
arrangement, instruction, and discipline, than those to which they had been ac- 
customed. Every member of these classes was subsequently employed in the 
common schovls, and most of them still continue in the schools. 

Some alvance has also been made towards organizing a seminary for the trains 
ing of female teachers, in connection with the education and care of orphan 
children. This step, if it can be compassed, will be a double service in the State 
and the cause of education. It will provide a home, and the means of physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture for a class of children, who most need the succor- 
ing aid of individual and public benevolence, and furnish our common schools 
with a class of teachers, who have been drawn to the work of preparation by a 
love of the employment, and the highest motive of christian benevolence. As soon 
as a proper degree of legislative, or individual co-operation is extended to commence 
this enterprise on a safe footing, the services of one of the most experienced and 
successful teachers in the country can be secured gratuitously as Principal.* 





* With the abolition of the Board this enterprize was abandoned. The teacher referred 
to was Mrs. Emma Willard, the founder, and for many years the distinguished Principal of 
the Female Seminary at Troy, N. ¥. Female education in this country owes more to her 
than to any one individual. Besides conducting successfully a large female seminary for a 
quarter of a century, and educating thousands of the noblest matrons and teachers of the 
land, she was fortunate enough, by interesting De Witt Clinton, and other influential public 
men in New York, to secure an appropriation of a portion of the income of the literature 
fund to seminaries for female education, and thus place them on a footing of equality with 
the academies for boys. Mrs. Willard was born in the pérish of Kensington, in Berlin, Conn., 
and commenced her career as a teacher in the common school of her native district. In the 
same parish, thirty-five years afterwards (1841), she was invited by the school visitors to 
superiutend the summer schools, which she did, infusing new life into the schools, and in- 
teresting the mothers of the children in the work of their education. 
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IV. In 1838, there were, in the State, comparatively, but few books on educa- 
tion, and particularly of a class calculated to interest, inform, and assist school 
officers, parents, and teachers in the work of improving common schools. 

To remedy this defeet in part, the Connecticut Commou School Journal was 
established. By turning to the subjects treated of in the course of the four years, 
in the index annexed, it will be seen, that almost every topie connected with the 
practical work.ng of our own school system, and the mechanical arrangements, 
means of instruction, classification, discipline, methods, and studies, of common 
schoo!s, is d.scussed. Copious selvetions from standard writers on education, and 
orignal communications from experienced and successful teachers and educators, 
have been published. During the past year, extracts from ten or twelve new 
books for the use of teachers, and an ent.re work on slate and black board exer- 
cises, have b-en published. If the methods illustrated and described in this last 
treat.se could be tried in all the schools, it would change the entire aspect of 
common school education. 

In add.t.on to the time, labor and expense devoted to the Journal, no efforts 
have been spared to promote the circulation uf such works as Palmer’s Teacher’s 
Manual, Abbott’s Teacher, Hall's Lectures, Dunn’s Schoolmaster’s Manual, 
Davis’ Teacher Taught, Dw ght’s Schoolmaster’s Friend, Confessions of a Schvol- 
master, District School as it was, Wood’s Sessional School, Lessons on Objects, 
Hints and Methods for Teachers, Dr. Aleott’s S!ate and Black Board Exercises, 
&ec. I have reason to suppose, that there are now at least two thousand volumes 
more of such works owned by, or accessible to, teachers and school vis.tors, than 
there were in the State in 1840. One gentleman alone has been instrumental 
in disposing of more than one thousand volumes, in the course of the last year. 

V. Prior to 1838, no efforts had been made on the part of the Leg's'ature or 
of individuals,* to prepare and make known improved plans of school-house 
architec:ure. : 

In no department of the system was there more pressing necessity for improve- 
ment, at once thorough and general, than in this. In no other, were there to be 
found so few instances which could be pointed to as models for imitation. In no 
other were the disastrous results of neglect so little appreciated, or the standard 
of pract.cal attainment, so low. More than nine teuths of all the district school- 
houses erected prior to 1838, and tvhich have not been since renovated, are in- 
complete and torlorn specimens, at best, of what such structures should be. They 
stand in, or directly on, the public highway, and not unfrequently in bleak, and 
unsheltered situations, without any playground or appropriate out buildings. 
They are unattractive without, and small, inconvenient, and uncomfortable within. 
They are imperfectly supplied with the means of ventilation, and un form tem- 
perature. They are so lighted, that the eyesight of the scholar is not unfrequently 
endangered by the glare of the sun, and their attention distracted by every 
passing object. The seats are invariably too high, and the general arrangement 
and construction of the seats and desks are not calculated to promote the health, 
comfort, and successful labor of the pupils, or convenient supervision by the 
teacher. But bad as most of them were originally, they are rendered worse 
from the want of proper care and timely and necessary repairs. Almost every 
old school-house which I have visited, is hacked and disfigured, and in not a few 
instances disgraced by improper, profane, or licentious images. 

Such was the condition of many, very many, of these “ moral beauties” of 
Connecticut—of these village nurseries of health, virtue, and intelligence. They 
stood, and many of them still stand, in mournful and disgraceful contrast with 
every other edifice erected for public or domestic use. The hand of improvement 
and taste, which had reached other structures,—our colleges, academies, retreats, 
prisons, bridges, had not reached them. 

To effect a reform in the location, construction, and furniture of the district 
schoolhouse, public attention was early and earnestly called to the subject. The 
many evil influences, direct and indirect, on the health, manners, morals, and in- 
tellectual progress of children, which grew out of their bad and defective structure, 
were puinted out. The improved plans which had been published by individuals, 
educational societies, and legislatures in other states, were procured and made 





* The premium offered by Erastus Ellsworth, Esq., of East Windsor, in 1837, for the best 
model of a school desk, should be excepted. 
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known through the Journal and public addresses. New plans were devised, with 
the alv.ce of experienced school teachers and architects, and furnished gratuitous- 
ly to such districts as were building new, or re-modelling their old houses. Con- 
siderable effurt has been mad-, and expense incurred, to induce at least one dis- 
trict in each county to erect such a bu.lding as could be pointed to as a model in 
the essent al features of a good schvo -house, and to supply suitable apparatus and 
a library for the children, teacher, and parents generally. 

The result is, that within the last four years, more than fifty new school-houses 
have been erected, and a greater number of old ones entirely re-modelled in their 
interior arrangements, on eorreet prince’ ples, and with the latest improvements. 
The advance which has been made in this d-partment, both in publ ¢ opinion and 
and publ.c action, is secure from accident, for it is put into brick and mortar, and 
other durable materials. Still, the work is but just begun, and there are many 
district school-houses old, repuls.ve, and uncomfortabl:, whch should give way to 
new, attvactive, and convenient structures. To ad in this work of reform, [ have 
emodi d, in the accompany ng report,* the results of my observation and reflec- 
tion on the general principies of schoo!-house arehitecture, with such plans and 
deser.ptions of various structures recently erected or prepared, as will enable any 
distr ct to frame one su table to their own wants, free of expense. 

VI. In 1838, no efforts had been made to provide the district schools with 
libraries, and such cheap apparatus as was considered indispensable in the best 
conducted private schools. 

Out of 1400 schools of which information was obtained by personal inspection, 
or returns from school visitors, there were but six libraries, containing in all less 
than one thousand volumes, and but two globes. 

To remedy this state of things, districts were empowered to raise, by tax, & 
small sum annually, to be expended in the purchase of school libraries and appa- 
ratus; and the advantages of good books open to all the children and inhabitants 
of a schvol district, and of every form of vis.ble illustration in the work of in- 
struction, has been discussed in the Journal, and in public addresses. Through 
the sam»+ channels, directions have been g ven for making the more simp!e, but 
useful, forms of apparatus, such as black board, numeral frames, outline maps, 
and globes, and the best methods of using them. Some assistance has also been 
rendered to districts, in purchasing and procuring libraries and apparatus. In 
this way, to my personal knowledge. more than three thousand volumes have 
been added to district librar es, and more than one hundred d_fferent articles of 
apparatus been supplied within the last two years. Of the treatise on slate and 
black board exercises, spoken of in another place, one thousand copies, at Jeast, 
will be distributed gratuitously in the State. 

VIL. In 1838, the condition of the common schools, and the means of popular 
education generally, in the cities and large villages of the State, was deplorable. 
There was not one, which had a system of common schools at all adequate to its 
educational wants. Not one, in which there were not many expensive private 
schools, patronized by nearly all the professional, educated, and wealthy fumilies, 
— many others who were desirous of procuring the best education for their 
childen. 

The attendance on the common schools was small. Out of all the children 
between the ages of four and sixteen in the six cities, less than one half were 
nominally connected with the common schools, in summer or in winter, and less 
than one third were in regular attendance; more than fifteen hundred were not 
in the private or public schools in the winter of 1839-40; and about one fourth 
were in private schools. For the tuition alone, of those who attended the private 





* The report referred to, of which more than one hundred aud twenty thousand copies in 
different forms, and with more or less of the illustrations have since been priuted and circu- 
lated in this country, and five thousand copies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and copious 
extracts illustrated with a number of the plans, translated into the Swedish, German, and 
French languages, found so little favor with the Joint Standing Committee on Education of the 
Legislature of Connecticut in 1342, as to be deemed unworthy of being “ printed by order of 
the Geueral Assembly.”’ And it was only by the personal efforts of a friend of Mr. Barnard, 
Hon. Alfred Blackman, a member of the Senate, that this honor was secured for an edition 
large enough to supply each district with acopy. Even then Mr. Barnard had to pay the 
cost of the plans which accompanied the document. 
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schools ; numbering about twenty-five hundred, a sum equal to what was pro- 
vided by the State for the education of forty thousand children in the distriet 
schools, was voluntarily expended. 

The school-houses provided in the cities, could not seat, at any one time, one 
half of the children who were entitled to go to them; and, with a single excep- 
tion, in New Haven, there was not one which could be pointed to as a model in 
respect to location, size, ventilation, and the construction and arrangements of 
seats and desks. 

There was great inequality in the means of a common school education in the 
same city. Euach city was divided up into districts, and these districts d.tfered 
from eavh other in territorial extent, population, pecuniary ability, wages and 

ualifications of teachers, parental interest, and the supervision of the committees, 
he result was, a vast inequality in the education of children of the same city, 
residing in different districts. 

There was a want of system in regard to the studies, books, methods of instrue- 
tion, and discipline, in the schools of the same city. This subjected a class of the 
population, whose sole reliance is on these schvols, to an unnecessary expense, 
whenever they changed their residence, and retarded the progress of their 
children, in passing into different schools. 

The course of instruction in most of the city districts, was limited to the mere 
elementary studies ; in all of them, in 1838, there were less than one hundred 
scholars who were attending to the higher branches of an English education. 

The mode of providing for the expense of the common schools, over the receipts 
from the public funds, was, in most of the districts in every city, by quarter bills, 
or a tax on the scholars, according to the time of attendance, payable by the pa- 
rent or guardian. This mode of supporting schools, threw upon those parents 
who sent aud were barely able to pay the quarter bills of their own children, the 
quarter bills of those who could not, and thereby imposed on them a tax for this 

urpose, equal to all the other taxes of the city. Its general operation was, to 
ower the standard of common school education to that point, which the public 
money, with a small quarter bill, would maintain, to tempt parents to keep their 
children at home on any trifling occasion for their services, and to exempt those 
who are best able to bear it, the class who patronize private schools, from all ex- 
pense in behalf of the education of the poor. 

The interest of the community, or of parents, in the common schools, as indi- 
cated by attendance in school meetings, by expend.tures for school purposes, by 
visits to the schools, and general co-operation with teachers and committees, was 
even lower than in the country districts generally. 

To remedy these and other evils in the condition of the common schools in our 
cities the attention of individuals, committees, and the public, has been called to 
them by means of the press, public addresses, and conversation, and to the fol- 
lowing plan for their improvement, or such modification of the same as shall be 
better adapted to the wants of each place. 

1. A union of the several districts in a city, or at least, some concert of action 
among them, for the purpose of bringing all the schools into one system of studies, 
books, classification and management, and making the school interest one of the 
leading interests of the whole city. 

2. The establishment of schools of different grades, for children of different 
ages and studies. 

First—Primary schoois, for the young children, to be located in different parts 
of the city. In this class of schools, the arrangements of the school-room, play 
ground, studies, and exercises, should be adapted to promote the health, manners, 
moral culture, and the gradual and harmonious development of the mind of the 
very young. Oral teaching, in respect to real objects, maps and figures, habits 
of observation, the alphabet, easy lessons in reading, vocal music, drawing, and 
other lessons on the slate, should constitute the course of instruction. Female 
teachers, in all cases, should be employed, and the supervision of the schools be 
mainly left with the mothers of the children. 

Second—Intermediate or secondary schools. These schools should take up the 
education of the children where the primary schools leave it, and carry it forward 
to as high a point as is now attained in the first classes of the best district schools. 
If the foundation was properly laid in the primary school, and teachers properly 
qualified employed in both, it is believed that all which is now taught in our best 
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common schools, could be accomplished at the age of twelve, and thus four years, 
at least, in the school period of most children, be saved. In this class of schools 
there should be a male and female principal, as the influence of both are needed 
at this stage of the moral education, and the manners, of children. 

Third—A high school, with two departments, one for boys, and the other for 
girls. This school should receive such pupils as are found qualified in the studies 
of the secondary schools, on due examination, and conduct them forward in algebra, 
geometry, surveying, natural, moral, and mental philosophy, political economy, the 
history and constitution of Connecticut and the United States, book-keeping, 
composition, and drawing, with reference to its use in various kinds of business. 
Whatever may be the particular studies, this school should afford a higher ele- 
mentary education than is now given in the district school, and, at the same time, 
furnish an education preparatory to the pursuits of commerce, trade, manufactures, 
and the mechanical arts. All that is now done in this way for the children of 
the rich and the educated, should be done for the whole community ; so that the 
poorest parent who has worthy and talented children, may see the way open for 
them to a thorough and practical education. In some districts or cities, the 
studies of this school might be included in the secondary school, in case there 
were not scholars enough to cunstitute a school by itself, and the two departments 
might also be united for this purpose. However constituted, whether as one de- 
partment or two, as a distinct school, or as part of the secondary school, something 
of the kind is needed to make the pleasures and advantages of a good education 
common, and to draw in the children, the means, and the interest, of a large 
number of parents whose regards are now turned exclusively to private schools. 

Fourth—As a part of the system of common schools for cities, I have urged 
the establishment of evening schools for such young persons as are hurried into 
the counting room, the store, or the workshop without a proper elementary edu- 
cation, or for another class who have had such advantages, and may wish to pur- 
sue such studies of the high school as are connected with their several trades and 
vursuits. By means of such schools, the defective education of many of the youth 
of our cities might be remedied, and their various employments be converted into 
the most efficient instruments of self-culture. 

3. Each grade of schools should be provided with suitable school-rooms, play- 
ground, and class-rooms. They should also be furnished with maps, diagrams, 
globes, and other forms of illustration, so that the knowledge acquired may be 
vivid, accurate, and practical. To enable the teacher to give oral and explanatory 
instruction, and the schular to carry on his investigations beyond the point where 
his teacher and class book may leave it, a library of well selected books should be 
provided. 

4. The same studies, books, course of instruction, and discipline generally, 
should be adopted in all the schools of the same class. Tosecure this uniformity, 
and bring the teachers and scholars under constant inspection, the management 
of the schools, and the property and concerns of the district should be left with a 
committee, or board, elected by the people, and subject to their directions. To 
give stability and efficiency to the measures of the board, it might be provided, 
that one third, at least, of their number, should have been members the year 
previous, and one person should be designated to devote his whole time to the 
prosperity of the schools. 

5. To place these schools on their old footing, and interest the whole community 
in their welfare,* I have advocated the abandonment of quarter bills, or charge 





* Without changing his views of the justice and policy of taxing property, whether it 
represents children or not, for the support in part of public education, Mr. Barnard has since 
1842 advocated a modification rather than an entire abandonment of the system of rate bills. 
A small tuition, fixed and payable in advance, so low as to be in reach of the poor, and col- 
tected of all in advance, will serve to remind parents of their responsibility, and in the aggre- 
gate, will be a large addition to the pecuniary means of a district. The amount of money 
placed at the disposal of the committee, and the manner in which it is expended is of more 
importance than the manner in which itis raised. Mr. Barnard would place the duty of 
education, and of the support of schools; Ist, on the parents of the children; 2d, on the neigh- 
borhood or community where they live ; and 3d, on the State. The appropriation on the 
part of the State should be so raised and expended, as to quicken the impulses of parental 
duty, and ensure the liberality and supervision of the local committee and community, 
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per scholar, and making property, whether it represented children or not, charge- 
able with their support. This is the cardinal idea of the free school system, and 
with the aid now furnished from the school fund, which is appropriated for the 
equal benefit of all the people, this charge cannot be considered burdensome, 
This, too, is the practice of every city which has an efficient system of common 
schools, The practical abandonment of it in our cities, has led to the withdrawal 
of the children, and the active interest, of the wealthy, from the common schools. 
Many parents who now send to private schools, would send to the common 
schools, if they were taxed annually for their support; and many more, if by that 
tax, and the interest it would excite, the common schools were made better than 
they now are. 

Such was the condition of common schools in our cities, and such the course 
pursued and recommended, to improve it. The present condition of these schools 
is such us to justify the assertion, that some advance, at least, has been made in 
publ.c action, and much more in public opinion, in regard to them. 

VIII. Prior to 1838, no inquiry had been instituted into the condition of educa- 
tion in the manufacturing districts, nor the extent to which the requisitions of the 
law, as to the duty of owners and proprietors of factories, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, to the children employed by them, were complied w.th. 

Since that time, this whole subject has becn investigated, and facts ascertained 
and publishe1, which shou'd have alarmed and aroused a community, which had 
made provision near two centuries ago, “ that not a single child should be found 
unab'e to read the holy Word of God, and the good laws of the Colony.” It 
was found, that there were parents, born in Connecticut, who could sell their 
children into the ransomless bondage of ignorance, for the miserable pittance 
which their services would earn—that there were owners of factories who would 
employ such children, when they knew their earnings were made at the sacrifice 
of their education, and were applied to support the idle and dissipated hab.ts of 
one or both of the parents—that at one time, there were twenty-four children 
employed in a single factory, who could not write their names, and five, who 
could neither read or write—and that not in a single town had a board of visitation, 
as directed by law, been organized, to examine and ascertain the existence of such 
facts, and apply the remedy. 

But apart from these, and other examples which might be cited, of the utter 
abandumment of the education of children employed in early, and frequently ex- 
cessive, lubor in factories, it was found that many who did attend school, did so 
irregularly, and without books, so that their school privileges were alinost lost. 
The condition, too, of the houses of the work people, the want of libraries, lec- 
tures, und other means of intellectual and moral improvement, in many of our 
manufacturing villages, was such as to call loudly on the patriotism and benevo- 
lence of employers, and of all who regard it as the highest praise of a State, to 
have a healthy, moral, and intelligent population, for more systematic efforts at 
improvement. 

This subject, in its various bearings, especially as connected with good common 
schools, lectures, I.braries, &e., | have frequently discussed in my reports, public 
addresses, the Journal, and interviews with school committees, and gentlemen 
interested in it. The course which I have generally recommended in voluntary 
efforts has been, . 

1. To improve the physical and social condition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, by making their homes more convenient and attractive, and attaching to 
each tenement a piece of ground for the cultivation of garden vegetables and 
flowers. oe 

2. To provide, encourage, and sustain, all games and pursuits, of an innocent 
and rat.onal character, such as are directly calculated todevelope the physical frame, 
to count. ract any unfavorable tendenc’es in their mode of employment, to inspire 
cheerful thoughts, and tend to promote better social relations, by being shared in 
by rich and poer, the more and the less favored in intellectual improvement. 

3. To see that the district schools are organized on the best system, and ‘kept 
open the year round, so that a portion of the children of the proper age might be 
kept at school punctually and regularly for at least half the year, or for such 
period as they did attend. The school in a manufacturing district should not 
only be as guod, but better, than such schools in the country districts, to counter- 
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act the unfavorable tendencies of a monotonous and unintellectual empioyment. 
The stud es, to», shoald be d ff rent, an| sone of thm be alapted to improve 
the sk li, and d rect the invent ve facult.es, of t :e pupils, in the arts to which they 
are devoted during part of the ycar, and are |.k-ly to be for life. For this pur- 
pose, drawing, and th. first priaciples o practical mechanics, and chemistry, should 
be taught at school, or in evening classes. 

4. To estub!ish evening scho!s, or classes, for such as are necessarily employed 
during the day, or may wish to pursue a particular study not taught in the day school. 

5. To encourage and provide lectures in the w.nter season ; e ther a regular 
cour-e, on some department of science conn ct-d w.th the pursuits of the district, 
or a miscellaneous course, calculated to supply interesting and profitable topics of 
conversation, stimulate inquiry, direct the realing of the young, bring all classes 
together, and thus cultivate happier gocial relations. 

6. To assist in the establishin -nt of school and social libraries, and to contribute, 
from time to time, to the purchase of new books, and especially of that class, 
which relate to the history, biography, scientific principles, or improvement of the 
prevalent occupation of the inhywb.tants. 

To enable and assist individuals to carry out these and other steps for improving 
the con lit.on of manufacturing districts, and above all to prevent the continuance 
of existing abuses, some leg.s'ative action is necessary. For this purpose it has 
been recomm-nled to the Legisiature to provide, 

1. That no ch Id under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any factory 
or manufactur.ng establ.shment more than eight hours during the day, aud en- 
tirely proh.b tng their employment at night. 

2. That no child un ler that age shall be employed at all, unless such child can 
show a c-rtificate of attendance on some day school, either public or private, for 
at least three months of the twelve next preceding. 

3. That a penalty for any an! every violation of such enactments should be 
paid by the person found gui!ty of so doing, for the use of the common school in 
the distr ct. 

4. That provision be made, or at least some inducement offered, for the estab- 
lishm ont of libraries in every district in the State, manufacturing, as well as agri- 
cultural. 

Although no legislative action has followed these recommendations, it is believed 
that indiv duals, committees, and districts have been more interested in the atten- 
dane: of the children, the improvement of th» schools, and means of education 
generally, in manufacturing villag+s, than before. In some, a more vigorous 
publ ¢ s-ntiment has been creat:d, wh'ch, in an intelligent community, will throw 
aroun | children a protection stronger than law. In others, voluntary associations 
have carried out some one or more steps of improvement. In others, individuals 
have contributed largely to establish libraries, and procure popular lectures. The 
manuf:eturing village of Greenville, can boast of better school-houses, a more 
compl -te syst-m of public schools, a more numerous, as well as a larger average 
att-nlance of ch Hren of the school age, than any e'ty or village ofthe State. The 
efforts to improve the schoo!s of this village, commenced earlier than 1838, but since 
that time, the two districts have united two cleg int, convenient, and even model 
schoo!-houses hive been erecte1, a gradat on of schoo's established, school appara- 
tus provided, and the services of competent t-achers at the highest rate of wages 
secured. 

So important have I regarded this subject in view of the probable growth of the 
manu ‘aturing interest in Connecticut, that I have prepared a separate report on 
the “ Legal provisions respecting the education and employment of children in 
factories,” &c.. in this country and in Europe. In this document, I have added 
an account of what has been done by the proprietors of a small manuficturing 
village in England, and by the largest manufacturing town in the United States, 
to promote the physical, social, moval, and intellectual improvement of the manu- 
facturing population. Acco-npanying it, is a mass of valuable evidence, under the 
head of “ Education and Labor,” showing the importance of a good common 
schoo! education to every form of human industry. 

IX. In 1838, the difficulties which still impair so largely the usefulness of many 
of the district schools, had not been sufficiently investigated, with a view to dis- 
cover their origin, or ascertain the remedies. 
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These difficulties arose principally from the want of systematic classification and 
regulation of the schools—from the crowding together of a large number of schol- 
ars of every age, in a great variety of studies, and greater variety of text books, 
under one teacher in the summer, and another teacher in winter, and not under 
the same teacher for two summers or two winters in succession. Under a good 
teacher these difficulties are almost insurmountable, and under a poor one, they 
defeat, in a great measure the usefulness of the schools. These evils were in- 
creased by the late and irregular attendance of the children, and the want of inter- 
est, visitation, and supervision, on the part of parents and committees. 

To expose and discuss these difficulties and evils, to induce parents to correct 
such as grow out of their own neglect and want of codperation, and clothe the 
proper school authorities with power to remove and correct such as did not, has 
been a leading object of my labors. The mode of doing this, will be seen in the 
two following topics of this report. 

X. In 1838, in city and country, in agricultural and manufacturing districts, 
there was a great want of an intelligent, active, inquiring and generous public in- 
terest in the administration and improvement of the common school system. An 
indifference, wide spread and profound, characterized the action and views of in- 
dividuals, and of the community on the whole subject. 

All this was indicated in the returns made by school committees to the Comp- 
troller under the resolution of the Legislature of 1837. It was evident from the 
results of personal inquiries made in the winter and spring of 1838. It was com- 
plained of universally by members of the General Assembly of that year; and 
“to discover the origin of this apathy and neglect so much complained of, and to 
enlist the codperation of virtuous and intelligent parents in every district,” was 
one of the main objects proposed by the Joint Select Committee on Common 
Schools, for organizing this Board. It was felt and encountered by me in the out- 
set of my labors, as the great cause of the inefficiency of the school system, the 
prolific source of the evils which destroyed in a great measure, the usefulness of 
the schools, and the great obstacle to be overcome in the work of improving and 
perfecting the means for the more thorough and complete education of all the chil- 
dren in the State. This want of interest—this paralyzing and disheartening indif- 
ference on the part of individuals and the community, was shown and felt in 
various ways. 

The attendance at the regular warned meetings of school societies and districts 
was thin, and the doings of such meetings confined principally to the transaction 
of such business as was absolutely necessary to the receiving of the school fund 
dividends. In six of the largest societies of the State, the annual meeting for 
1837, duly warned, was attended by three persons. In two others, including an 
aggregate of more than thirteen hundred voters, the meeting was adjourned for 
want of a quorum to transact business. In 1838, the regular business of several 
of the societies, was gone through by the moderator, the clerk, and society com- 
mittee. In ten others, which included an aggregate of more than eighteen thou- 
sand voters, the aggregate attendance at the annual meeting, was eighty persons, 
or eight to each society. In thirty more, the annual school officers for the so- 
ciety and district, were chosen by an average of less than thirty voters, while the 
ordinary business of the town, on the same day, was transacted by an average of 
more than one hundred persons. In many of the districts, the first and main 
business was, not to see how many immortal minds were to be improved, and 
how many children were to be made good citizens, useful men and women, the 
blessings of this world, and the blessed of another, but how much public money 
was to be received, and then to square the expenditures to the receipt from this 
source. The great questions, where and for what can a well qualified teacher be 
had, what can be done to make the school-house comfortable, convenient, and 
healthy ; to secure the attendance of every child of the proper school age ; to 
supply every poor child with books, and the whole school with a uniform set of 
class books, with a globe, maps, blackboard, and a library, were not agitated. 
To make the quarter bill as small as possible, the practice, if not the maxims of 
many districts, were, “any thing will do for a teacher,’’ “ any place for a school- 
house,” and “ absolutely nothing for apparatus.” 

The plainest requirements of the school law had been disregarded. In several 
instances, the school money had been appropriated to other purposes than to the 
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paying and boarding of instructors. School-houses had been repaired, and fuel 
supplied with it. In others, it was paid to teachers who had never been duly ap- 
pointed and approved ; and, indeed, to some, to whom a certificate of qualification 
had been refused by the legal committee. It was expended on schools, which had 
not been visited at all by the school visitors, and in several instances, where the 
two visits required by law, were made on the same day; and, in one instance, 
where the school had been called together after it had been dismissed, and exam- 
ined twice in the same afternoon. The certificate of the society committee, which 
is the only effectual check provided by law on the improper application of the pub- 
lic money, was not unfrequently drawn without any written or personal evidence 
before the committee, as to the manner in which the provisions of the law had 
been complied with. In one county alone, it was ascertained that sixteen such 
certificates had been returned to the Comptroller, from as many school societies, 
in each of which, one or more of the violations above referred to, had occurred, 
according to the testimony of the teachers themselves. 

But not only was the regular supervision of the schools, and administration of 
the system marked by great coldness, indifference, and even palpable disregard of 
the requirements of law, but the great points connected with the internal economy 
of a school, were but little attended to. The regular and punctual attendance of 
all the children of a district at school, the advantages of a gradation of schools, of 
parental visits to the school, of an association of the teachers for mutual improve- 
ment, and the visiting of each other’s schools, and a public examination of all the 
schools at least once a year, the evils arising from the improper location, construc- 
tion, and furniture of school-houses, from a diversity of text books in the same 
study, from a multiplicity of studies in the same school, from the neglect of the 
small children and the primary studies, from a constant change of teachers, from 
the employment of teachers not properly qualified, from severe and unnatural 
punishment, from the want of suitable apparatus, from the mechanical process of 
teaching reading, arithmetic, and other studies, from the neglect of moral educa- 
tion, and other subjects, were but little thought of and discussed in the public as- 
sembly, in the newspapers of the State, among individuals, or in the reports of 
school committees. There was but one school society which had made any pro- 
vision for a written report respecting the condition and improvement of the schools 
as the basis of such discussions. 

Among a class of the community, an impression prevailed, that school-houses, 
studies, books, mode of management, and supervision, which were good enough for 
them forty years ago, were good enough for their children now, although their 
churches, houses, furniture, barns, and implements of every kind, exhibited the 
progress of improvement. Among others, the principle was avowed, that the 
school fund was intended for the exclusive benefit of the poor, and that to. support 
the common school by a tax on the property of the whole community was rank 
oppression on those who had no children to educate, or chose to send them to pri- 
vate schools. Among another and increasing class of the community, who de- 
spared of effecting any improvement in the common schools, private sehools of 
every name and grade, were exclusively patronized. Opinions and practices like 
these, would destroy the original and benificent character of the common school, 
and strike out from it the very principle of progression. 

The little interest taken in the common schools, was not only shown directly in 
the above ways, but was more fatally exhibited indirectly, in the subordinate place 
assigned it among other objects in the regards and efforts of the public generally, 
as well as of that large class of individuals who were foremost in promoting the 
various benevolent, patriotic, and religious enterprises of the day. A meeting for 
the choice of school officers, or the improvement of the schools, would, by nine 
individuals out of ten, be considered of less importance than a political. caucus, or 
the choice of the most subordinate officer, civil or military. An examination of 
all the schools of a society, for the purpose of awarding public preference to faith- 
ful teachers, or worthy, talented, and industrious scholars, an exhibition of plans 
and specimens of improved school-houses, school furniture and apparatus, or of 
more certain and speedy methods for developing the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of children, would attract far less attention, and excite far less feeling, than a 
cattle show, a ploughing match, or an exhibition of specimens of improved farm- 
ing utensils, or of labor-saving machinery of any description. The claims of the 
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Temperance, the Bible, the Missionary, and other benevolent enterprises, were 
urged, through the press, the pulpit, and the lecture-room, upon the attention and 
contributions of the community, while that cause, which, if promoted, would carry 
along with it every other good cause, had scaréely an advocate, or was not hon- 
ored by any personal or pecuniary sacrifice. 

Such were some of the ways, direct and indirect, in which a want of interest in 
our common schools was seen and felt. To awaken this interest, to restore the 
common school to the place it once occupied in the regards of the patriot, the phi- 
lanthrupist, and the christian, to enlist the hearty codperation of parents, and of 
the whole community in the work of improvement, and to breathe into every de- 
partment of its administration, the quickening breadth of a public interest, the 
press, the living voice, voluntary association, all the agencies, indeed, by which 
the public mind was reached and informed on other subjects, were appealed 
to, and, it is believed, not altogether in vain. 

1. Public meetings for addresses and discussions on the subject. 

A series of public meetings in the several counties, was the earliest step taken 
to give a vigorous and general impulse to the cause. These meetings were nu- 
merously attended by committees, teachers, and the friends of school improvement 
generally. They collected together those who were most interested in the sub- 
ject, from nearly every town in the State, and representing every political party, 
and religious denomination. At these conventions, one or more addresses, caleu- 
lated to foster a salutary zeal, to disseminate information, and bring all hearts and 
hands to a united effort were made, and were followed by statements and discus- 
sions respecting existing defects and desirable improvements in the organization 
and administration of the school system, and the government and instruction of 
the schools. From these conventions, many a friend of school improvement re- 
turned to his own town or district full of the spirit and energy which springs 
from the sympathy of numbers in the same pursuit, to animate others, scatter in- 
formation, try proposed plans of improvement, and organize local associations for 
the general object. If the efforts of the Board had stopped here, they would have 
infused the leven of a new life into the public mind. As an evidence of the im- 
pulse communicated, it was stated in my first report, from information than before 
me, that during the foregoing winter, one or more addresses on this subject were 
delivered in one hundred and fifteen school societies, and that in upwards of fifty, 
voluntary associations were formed, to carry out the recommendations of the con- 
ventions. 

After the first year, similar meetings were held for a smaller number of towns, 
and finally for a single town. During the past year, I endeavored to enlist suffi- 
cient aid to hold a public meeting for addresses and discussions, on the subject, in 
every school society which I had not previously visited, and through the codpe- 
ration of school visitors, in every school district. The last object has been ac- 
complished in a few societies. The first was accomplished in nearly every society 
in five out of the eight counties. 

In the course of the four years, I have addressed one hundred and forty-two 
public meetings in relation to common schools, and secured the delivery of more 
than three hundred addresses on the same topics, from gentlemen every way quali- 
fied for the work. This number includes those only who have prepared and de- 
livered addresses on my personal, or written application. I have reason to believe, 
that at least an equal number have been made by clergymen, schvol visitors and 
others, at their own option, or the invitation of local associations. 

These addresses, so far at least as I have made them, have been confined to the 
consideration of topics like the following, which have also been recommended for 
discussion in local school meetings. . 

[Many of the topics above referred to are included in the following list, subse- 
quently drawn up in the present order, for discussion and addresses on the theory 
and practice of education by and before teachers. Besides these, the organiza- 
tion of public schools required in villages and cities as distinguished from 

rsely populated districts; the disadvantages of small districts, and remedies 
or the same; the best mode of raising money for the support of common schools 
and of expending the same ; the evils of a constant change of teachers; the gra- 
dation of schools as distinguished from the district system, or one school for 
children of all ages within certain territorial limits,and hundreds of other 
topics were introduced into addresses before the citizens generally] 
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[The following topics, principally on the internal arrangement and management 
of a common school were introduced by Mr. Barnard into his public addresses, 
and were drawn up in their present order, to direct in some measure the addresses 
and discussions, of teachers and others on the theory and practice of education, at 
meetings he'd for the special benefit of teachers. It is important tnat parents, and 
the public generally should understand the best principles and methods of school 
arrangement, instruction, and government, that they may sustain and codperate 
with the good teacher in his arduous work in the school-room. The oth:r topics 
thoroughly understood will facilitate the improvement of our school system.] 


1. The daily preparation which the teacher should bring to the school- 


oom. 
. 2. The circumstances which make a teacher happy in school. 

3. The requisites of success in teaching. 

4. Causes of failure in teaching. 

5. The course to be pursued in organizing a school. 

6. The order of exercises or programme of recitations. 

7. The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government of a 


school. 
8. The keeping of registers of attendance and progress. 
9. The duties of the teacher to the parents of the children and to school- 
officers. 
10. The opening and closing exercises of a school. 
11. Moral and religious instruction and influence generally. 
* 12. The best use of the Bible or Testament in school. 
és 13. Modes of promoting a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, and other 
virtues among children. 

14. Modes of promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, 
and general submission to authority. 

15. Modes of securing cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, respect 
for the school-room, courtesy of tone and language to companions, and gentle- 
ness of manners. 

16. Modes of preserving the school-house and appurtenances from injury 
and defacement. 

17. Length and frequency of recess. 

18. The games, and modes of exercise and recreation to be encouraged 
during the recess, and at intermission. 

19. Modes of preventing tardiness, and securing the regular attendance of 
children at school. 

20. Causes by which the health and constitution of children at school are 
ns, and the best ways of counteracting the same. 

1. The government of a school generally. 

22. The use and abuse of corporal punishment. ; 

23. The establishment of the teacher’s authority in the school. 

24. Manner of treating stubborn and refractory children, and the policy of , 
dismissing the same from school. 

25. Prizes and rewards. 

j 26. The use and abuse of emulation. 

27. Modes of interesting and bringing forward dull, or backward scholars. 
m4 _ of preventing whispering, and communication between scholars 

school. 

29. Manner of conducting recitations generally ; and how to prevent or de- 
tect — lessons. 

30. Methods of teaching, with illustrations of each, viz: 

a. Monitorial. 


6. Individual. 
c Simultaneous. 
d. Mixed. 
e. Interrogative. 
f- Explanative. 
£- Elliptical. 

. Synthetical. 


i. Analytical. 
31. Modes of having all the children of a school (composed as most District 
schools are, of children of all ages, and in a great variety of studies,) at all 
times something to do, and a motive for doing it. 
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32. Methods of teaching the several studies usually introduced into pubiie 
schools—such as— 

a. The use, and nature, and formation of numbers. 

b. Mental Arithmetic. 

c. Written Arithmetic. 

d. Spelling. 

e endiog. 

Jj Grammar—including conversation, composition, analysis of sen- 
tences, parsing, &c. 

g: a oe map-drawing, use of outline maps, atlas, 
globes, dc. 

k. Drawing—with special reference to the employment of young 
children, and as preliminary to penmanship. 

t. Penmanship. 

Vocal music. 

k. Physiology—so far at least as the health of children and teacher 
in the school-room is concerned. 

33. The ——— and means of visible illustration, necessary for the 
schools of different grades. 

34. The development and cultivation of observation, attention, memory, 
association, conception, imagination, &c. 

35. .Modes of inspiring scholars with enthusiasm in study, and cultivating 
habits of self-reliance. 

36. Modes of cultivating the power and habit of attention and study. 

37. Anecdotes of occurrences in the school, brought forward with a view to 
form right principles of moral training and intellectual development. 

ssons, on real objects, and the practical pursuits of life. 

39. — and times for introducing oral instruction, and the use of lectures 

nerally. 
ar Manner of imparting collateral and incidental knowledge. 

41. The formation of museums and collections of plants, minerals, ac. 

42. Exchange of specimens of penmanship, map and other drawings, mine- 
rals, plants, &c., between the different schools of a town, or of different towns. 

43. School examinations generally. 

44. How far committees should conduct the examination. 

45. Mode of conducting an examination by written questions and answers. 

46. School celebrations, and excursions of the school, or a portion of the 
scholars, to objects of interest in the neighborhood. 

47. Length and frequency of vacations. 

48. Books and periodicals on education, schools and school systems. 

49. Principles to be regarded in the.construction of a school-house for schools 
of different grades. 

50.’ Principles on which text-books in the several elementary studies should 
be a 

51. ‘The use of printed questions in text-books. 

52. The private studies of a teacher. 

53. The visiting of each other’s schools. 

54. The peculiar difficulties and encouragements of each teacher, in respect 
to school-house, attendance, supply of books, apparatus, parental interest and 
co-operation, support by committees, &c., &c. 

55. The practicability of organizing an association of the mothers and 
females generally of a district or town, to visit schools, or of their doing so 
without any special organization. 

56. Plan for the oganization, course of instruction, and management gener- 
ally of a Teachers Institute. 

57. Advantages of an Association or Conference of the Teachers of a Town 
or State, and the best plan of organizing and conducting the same. 

Plan of a Normal School or Seminary, for the training of Teachers for 
Common or Public Schools. 
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2. By addresses to children in the schools. 

This course has been adopted by me in most of the schools whieh I have visited, 
and by Dr. Field, Mr. Baker, and others. In some societies, the school visitors 
have always made this a special object in their regular visits. These addresses 
are found, invariably, to interest the parents through the children. 

3. By voluntary associations of parents and others in towns, school societies, 
and districts, for the improvement of schools. 

In many societies, these associations have been very successful in awakening 
public interest by means of addresses and discussions. These associations have 
lately assumed a new form, and in this way, promise to become the most efficient 
instrumentality for awakening public interest, and acting directly on the schools, 
which has thus far been applied. I refer to the formation of such associations 
among the mothers, and ladies generally of a district, to improve the common 
school. From the outset of my labors, I have aimed to enlist the active and zeal- 
ous codperation of females, and of mothers especially, in this work. They stand 
at the very fountain of influence. The cleanliness, dress, manners, and punctu- 
ality of the children, and the review or preparation of the school lessons at home, 
depend mainly on them. By their associated, or even individual efforts, a revo- 
lution in our common schools can be effected. Let the mothers of a district read 
converse with each other, and become well informed as to what constitutes a good 
school, and the fathers and voters generally, will hear of it. Let them visit the 
places where their little children are doomed to every species of discomfort, and 
improvements in the seats, desks, and the ventilation of the school-room will soon 
follow. Let them invite the teacher to their homes as a friend and companion, 
and they will give the teacher of their children her proper position in society, and 
elevate hér in the respect of her scholars. Let them become acquainted with the 
fact, that many children are kept from the school, especially in cities, for want of 
proper clothing, and their ready and active charity will soon supply the want. 

4, By an association of the teachers of a town or school society. 

These associations were recommended, with the expectation that the sympathies 
of a common pursuit, the mutual benefit of each other’s experience, and the dis- 
cussion of topics which concern their common advancement, would not only attach 
them to each other, and increase their self-respect, but impress the community 
with the importance of the profession from its aggregate strength, and with its 
claims to a higher social and pecuniary consideration. 

5. By a meeting of all the schools of a town or school society, with their teach- 
ers and parents, at least once a year. 

This course was recommended, not only as in accordance with former practice, 
but as well calculated to impart a healthy stimulus to the teachers and scholars of 
the several schools, and awaken a lively interest in parents. I have attended 
several such meetings, and with the highest gratification at the interesting char- 
acter of the exercises, and the manifest pleasure of the children, teachers, and pa- 
rents. The occasion has always been improved by appropriate addresses. In 
some towns, the first impulse to the schools and the parents was imparted by such 
meetings. : 

6. By the reports of school visitors on the condition of the schools. 

These reports, when prepared with fidelity, and minuteness, and especially 
when the relative standing of the schools, and of the scholars in the several schools, 
was specified, have made a powerful impression on the public mind. In some 
cases, these reports have been read in a public meeting called for that purpose ; in 
others, in the several districts; and in a few instances, they have been printed 
and circulated through every family. I know of but one instance were such a re- 
port was prepared previous to 1838. 

7. By the Connecticut Common School Journal. 

Amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the louder claims of sectarian and other 
interests, the peaceful, and unobtrusive cause of education received but little at- 
tention from the public press generally, either political or religious. It was felt, 
that a Journal, kept sacredly aloof from the disturbing influences of party or sec- 
tarian differences, and made the organ of communication between committees, 
teachers and the friends of education in different parts of the State, the depository 
of all laws relating to schools, and of opinions on questions connected with their 
adminietration, and the vehicle of extended discussions and information on the 
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whole subject, would be highly serviceable in awakening an active, intelligent, and 
efficient spirit in forwarding the cause. 

8. By lyceums, lectures, aud libraries. 

In ascertaining the means of popular education, and forming plans for its im- 
provement, this class of institutions could not be omitted. They aim to supply the 
defects of early elementary education, and to carry forward that education” far 
beyund the point where the common school of necessity leaves it. They have 
been found and can be made still more useful in bringing the discoveries of sci- 
ence and all useful knowledge, to the fireside, and workshop of the laborer ; in 
harmonizing the differences and equalizing the distinctions of society ; in strength- 
ening the virtuous habits of the young, and alluring them from vicious tastes and 
pursuits ; and introducing new topics, and improving the whole tone of conversa- 
tion among all classes. In this way, they create a! more intelligent public opinion, 
which will inevitably, sooner or later, lead to great improvement in the common 
seheols, as well as in all other educational institutions and influences. But apart 
from their indirect influences, these institutions open a direct avenue to the pub- 
lic mind, by the opportunities for public addresses and discussions on the subject 
which they afford. These opportunities have been improved to a very great 
extent. 

In the course of the last four years, the number and usefulness of these institu- 
tions have been rapidly extended. In all of the cities, and in many of the large 
villages, courses of lectures on various topics of public interest have been delivered 
to large assemblages of people, and from the returns of six public libraries alone, 
it appears that more than ten thousand volumes have been added, while the num- 
ber of persons having access to them has increased more than twenty fold. 

By the intelligent agitation of the subject, which has resulted from the applica- 
tion of these various means for reaching and informing the public mind, much 
good has already been accomplished, and the way opened for still further improve- 
ment, unless the causes fail to operate which have heretofore governed the prog- 
ress of society. ; 

XI. In 1838, the law respecting school societies and schools, was scattered 
through various acts, was imperfect in many of its provisions, and needed a 
thorough and careful revision. 

The main features were substantially as they were left in the revision of 1798, 
but these were overloaded with amendments and additions, that made it exceedingly 
difficult to undexstand what the Jaw was. In the course of a half century, the cir- 
cumstances of society had, in many respects, changed, and it would be strange, 
that a system of schools, even if well adapted in all its details to its wants then, 
should be so now. The direct tendencies of our mode of supporting schools, the 
demand for a wider range of studies, and the multiplication of school books, called 
for additional legislation. And if legislation on any subject was ever charactcrized 
by patient research, careful consideration and harmonious action, it is the legislation 
of Connecticut for the last four years in regard to common schools. 

In 1838, the acts “ to provide for the better supervision of common schools,” 
after the careful consideration of a large committee of both Houses, was 
with a single dissenting voice. Any further legislation on the subject was defer- 
red till the actual condition of the schools could be ascertained. 

In 1839, various amendments to the law, enlarging the powers of school dis- 
tricts and defining the duties and provisions for the accountability of school offi- 
cers, were proposed in the report of the Board. These propositions, with others, 
received the attention of a committee of both Houses, representing equally the 
political parties, and were embodied in the “ Act concerning schools” by an almost 
upanimous vote. 

Tn 1840, no further legislation was attempted, except to disseminate information 
respecting the schools of our own and other states, among the several districts, 
and to request the Board to prepare a draft of a revised school law. 

In 1841, this draft was prepared and presented. To assist the Board and Leg- 
islature in revising and consolidating the various laws relating to the education of 
children and schools, the history of each enactment from 1650 to 1840 was traced, 
and the views of school visitors and others who had been connected with the ad- 
ministration of the system, as to the practical operation and defects of every fea- 
ture of the law as it stood, were collected and compared. 
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This draft, with other doeuments, was referred to the committee on education, 
by whom the various provisions were discussed, in daily sessions, for several 
weeks. Several important alterations were made by the committee, most of 
whom had been teachers and school committees, and all were deeply interested in 
the improvement of the schools. This committee reported unanimously a bill, 
which was discussed in both Houses, apparently with a single view of making its 
provisions more clear and acceptable. After several alterations, both in the 
House and Senate, the bill passed without a dissenting voice, in the form in which 
it now stands in the * Act coneerning common schools.” 

No essential alteration was made in the great features of our school system, and 
its administration depends, as before, on the voluntary action of school societies 
and districts, and the personal cvdperation of parents. I will notice briefly the 
most important alterations in the detail of the school law, in substantially the same 
language which was used in recommending their passage. 

1. The powers of school districts are enlarged. 

Every school district can now elect its own committee, establish one or more 
schools, employ one or more teachers, and provide suitable school-rooms, furni- 
ture, apparatus, and library. For the want of these powers, a majority, in many 
districts, were prevented from carrying out many desirable improvements in their 
schools. 

2. No new district can be formed, or existing one alteréd, so as to be left with 
less than forty children between the ages of four and sixteen, except by application 
to the General Assembly. 

The object of this limitation on the formation and alteration of districts, was, to 
arrest the process of subdivision, by which so many districts were reduced below 
the ability to maintain a good school for a suitable length of time in a commodious 
and healthy school-house. It was found, in districts numbering less than forty 
children, that the school-houses were small, inconvenient and objectionable on the 
score of health; the compensation of teachers low, and the school sessions short, 
with long vacations between. In their eagerness to bring the school nearer to 
every family, the quantity and quality of education given there, was reduced 
below the average standard. The best schools were found in the large districts, 
where the children were classified under different teachers, or in the districts 
numbering over forty, and under sixty children, with an average attendance of 
about forty scholars, under a well paid, and well qualified teacher, and continued 
nine or ten months in the year. 

The inconveniences of a large district can be more effectually obviated, by di- 
viding the scholars into two schools, than by creating two districts, and thus wea- 
kening the ability of both to erect a suitable school-house, and employ a teacher 
of the right qualification. Some of the most flourishing districts in the State have 
been ruined by this process of sub-division. 

3. Provision is made for the union of two or more districts, for the purpose of 
maintaining a union school for the older children of the associated districts. while the 
younger children are left to attend in the several districts, under female teachers. 

The union of school districts thus authorized, obviates many of the difficulties 
and evils of common schools as they are, and secures a much higher degree of 
improvement with the same means. In a large portion of the district schools, the 
ages of the scholars range from four to sixteen, or rather from three to eighteen ; 
the studies extend from the first rudiments, to the branches of an academical 
education; the classes are as numerous as the various studies, increased by the 
variety of text books in the same branch; and the teachers are constantly 


_ changing, from male to female, and from season to season. 


Now the plan of union districts, leaving the younger children by themselves, 
and including the older children together, cuts down by one half the variety of 
ages, studies, and classes. It enables the teacher to adopt methods of classifica- 
tion, instruction, and government, suited to each grade of schools. It gives much 
longer, and, in many cases, permanent employment, to female teachers in the 
primary schools, and dispenses, with the services of all but the best qualified male 
teachers. It enables the same amount of funds to pay higher wages, for a longer 
time ; for it will be found that the money actually expended in three adjoining dis- 
tricts on three female teachers at the average wages, say $8 per month, for four 
months in the summer, and on three male teachers at $17 per month, for four 
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months in the winter, will employ three female teachers for six months at $12 per 
month, and one male teacher for four months at $21 per month. 

It enables the same teacher to accomplish much more in a shorter time, and 
the scholar to receive a much larger share of the attention of the teacher, when 
the classes are few, and the number of each class large, and of the same age and 
proficiency. While it secures a more thorough attention to the primary studies 
and the young children, it admits of the introduction of a much wider range of 
study in the common school, thus equalizing, in a measure, the education of 
society. 

4. The establishment of a common school of a higher grade, fur the older and 
more advanced children of a society, is made more practicable. 

Such a school has always been recognized in the school system of Connecticut 
since its first establishment in 1650. Every town, as soon as it numbered one 
hundred families, were obliged “to set up a grammar school, the master of which 
must be able to instruct youths for the university.” By a subsequent act, each 
county town was obliged to maintain a free school, in which, among other branches, 
the Latin and English languages were to be taught. This law remained till 1798, 
when every school society was authorized, by a vote of two-thirds, to establish 
such a school, and to draw its proportion of public money. 

The absence of this class of schools is a serious defect in our school system. 
The place which they should occupy in our system is filled by private schools, in 
which the tuition is so high as effectually to exclude the children of the poor, or 
else the studies appropriate to these schools are crowded into the district school to 
the manifest injury of the primary studies. This state of things is, in every point 
of view, disastrous. It limits common education to the standard of the district 
school, and impairs the usefulness of that. It grantsa monoply of a better educa- 
tion to comparatively few in the society. It divides the funds and interest appro- 
priated to educational purposes, and thus renders both portions less efficacious in 
the general result than the whole would be. 

Each school society should not only be empowered, but required, to maintain 
one or more common schools of a higher order, either as a central school for all 
the older children of the society, or as union schools, for the older children of two 
or more associating districts. This would correct the radical evil of the district 
schools, by cutting down by one half the variety of ages, studies, and classes, 
lead to the permanent employment of female teachers for the younger children, 
and do away with most of the difficulties of discipline, at the same time that it 
would carry forward the education of the older scholars, to a point now only at- 
tained in private schools, and rear up a class of better qualified teachers for all the 
common schools. 

One thing is certain, this class of schools will exist. If they are not established 
and supported as public schools, they will be as private schools. In the former 
case they become an unmixed good; in the latter, their benefits are confined to 
the rich, and their bad influence, in the main, falls on the district school, and the 
social relations of the poor. 

5. The employment of competent teachers for at least one third of the year, is 
made more certain, by providing, 1, that no person shall be employed to teach in 
a common school, without a certificate of examination and approbation from the 
school visitors; 2, that no certificate shall be granted to any person not found 
qualified to teach spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, thoroughly, 
and the rudiments of geography and history ; 3, that no district shall be entitled 
to any portion of the public money, unless the school has been kept by a teacher 
with such a certificate, for at least four months in the year ; and 4th, that the pub- 
lic money shall be applied to paying the wages of such teacher, or teachers, and 
for no other purpose whatever. 

The employment of an incompetent teacher can only be effected by the assent 
of the teacher, the school visitors, and the district committee, against the express 
provision of the law. The last provision, combined with the progressive increase 
of the dividends of the school fund, and the higher appreciation of the services of 
teachers, has increased very much the average wages of teachers in the State 
since 1839. Prior to that time, the law did not enforce the keeping of the school 
for any prescribed period, and, in consequence, some of the small districts only 
kept for two or three months in a year. 
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6. Every teacher in a common school is required to keep a register of the 
names, ages, parents, and attendance of every pupil, for the inspection of parents, 
district committees, and visitors, and to make out a certified abstract of the same 
at the close of the school. 

Without a school register accurately kept, there is no original authenticated 
source of school statistics—nothing by which the aggregate or average school 
attendance can be ascertained. Without it, it can never be known how far chil- 
dren are cheated out of their natural right to an education, and apprentices and 
others to the school privileges which the law and their indentures entitle them to. 
Without it, the district, or the society, or the State can never know how large a 
portion of children of the school age are not benefited by the public money, on 
account of their never entering the district school, and to how much greater extent 
the privileges of the school are lost, by the late and irregular attendance of those 
who are enrolled among the scholars of the school. 

7. The powers and duties of school visitors are, in some respects, modified, and 
in all, more clearly defined, for the purpose of securing the more thorough in- 
spection and superintendence of the schools. 

Prior to 1798, these powers and duties devolved on the civil authority and select- 
men of each town, but in the revision of the school law, in that year, they were 
transferred toa distinct class of officers, denominated visitors, or overseers of 
schools, elected by each society, and charged exclusively with them. This change 
proved highly advantageous for a time, but from the want of a more specific 
enumeration, and some modification of their powers, to adapt them to the altered 
circumstances of the schools, and of society, the great object of their appointment 
from year to year, in a measure, failed. When first appointed, the common 
school was the main reliance of all classes, for the elementary education of chil- 
dren, and there was, therefore, connected with the discharge of their duties, 
strong parental, as well as the ordinary official, and benevolent interest. The 
number of districts were not as large, the schools were kept for only one portion 
of the year, and the same teachers cont:nued in the employment and in the same 
district, for a longer time ; a change in these particulars has more than doubled 
the demands on the time and attention of school visitors. The course of instruc- 
tion was confined to spelling, reading, arithmetic, and writing, and the number of 
books was limited to one, or at most, two text books in each study. The standard 
of qualification was therefore confined; there was but little need of regulations 
as to studies or books. In 1838, it was ascertained that there were eight, and 
sometimes twelve, different studies in the same school, and more than two hun- 
dred different books used in the several studies. There were one hundred and 
six different authors in the three studies, spelling, reading, and arithmetic. For- 
merly, there was a high degree of public consideration attached to the office, as 
well as a lively interest in all that concerned the edministration of the school sys- 
tem. The result of the whole was ascertained to be, that the mode of discharg- 
ing the duties of inspection and superintendence, which is the very life of a school 
system, and determines, in a great measure, the character of the schools, was in- 
efficient, irregular, and formal at best. To remedy these defects and irregularities, 
the powers and duties of school visitors are more distinctly defined in the act of 
1839. 

First.—They may prescribe rules and regulations respecting the studies, books, 
classification, and discipline of the schools. 

Under this provision the visitors have, in some societies, codperated with the 
teachers in arranging his classes, enjoined the strictest attention to the primary 
branches, and prescribed or recommended a set of books for the several studies. 
This last step, in connection with the provision of the law requiring district com- 
mittees to see that scholars are supplied with books, by their parents, or at the ex- 
pense of the district, has lead already in many societies, to the removal of a most 
serious evil. 

Secondly.—They must withhold a certificate from such persons as are not found 
qualified to teach certain specified branches, and annul the certificates of such as 
shall prove, on trial, to be unqualified and unfaithful. Low as the requirements 
of the law are, the fixing of a minimum of qualification has debarred some from 
offering themselves as candidates, who had previously been teachers; and has 
sustained the examining committees in rejecting those whose chief recommenda- 
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tion was their cheapness, or their relationship to some member of the district com- 
mittee. 

Thirdly.—They must visit all of the common schools at least twice during each 
season of schooling. 

One of these visits must be made near the beginning of the term, and the other 
near the close, so that a right direction can be given to the schvol, and the final 
progress be judged of. No adequate substitute can be provided for frequent, faith- 
ful, and intelligent visitation of schools, carrying along with it wise counsel for the 
future to teacher and pupils, encouragement fur past success, and rebuke for neg- 
lect, defective discipline, and methods of instruction. The mode of visiting should 
be such as to make known to all the schools the superior methods of any one, and 
to awaken a generous rivalry between the teachers and scholars of the several 
schools. 

Previous to 1839, the summer schools were not visited at all in many societies, 
In most, the mode of visiting schools, by dividng them up among a large board, 
was such, that no one member of the board was acquainted with all the schools, 
and thus qualified to compare the schools with each other, to point out common 
defects, and common remedies, or to make general the pecul.ar excellencies of any 
one school. No responsib.lity was felt—no previous preparation made—no sys- 
tematic measures pursued, and no interest awakened in the public mind, or foun- 
dation laid for future progress, in carefully prepared reports of their doings, or on 
the condition and improvement of the schools, There were some honorable ex- 
ceptions to this state of things. There were now and then scattered over the 
State, a board of visitors, some member of which, (usually the clergyinan of the 
place,) had examined all the teachers, and visited all the schools according to law, 
for ten, twenty, and in two instances, thirty years. But even these ‘old standards? 
were getting tired of their laborious, unpaid, and unthanked services, and the 
duty was divided among the d.fferent members of the committee, to make the 
labor less to each individual. To correct the evils of inefficient, irregular, and 
mere formal visitation, several societ.es in 1837 and 1838, reduced the number of 
visitors, and provided a small compensation for their services, The results were 
so favorable, that the legislature in 1839 provided, that— 

Fourthly —They may appoint a committee of one or two persons, to exercise 
all the powers, and perform all the duties of the whole board, under their advice 
and direction, and receive one dollar a day for the time actually employed. 

This provision secures the counsc] and general codperation of a large number, 
selected for their supposed intelligence and interest in the subject, and the more 
active labor of one or two persons, in the examination of teachers, the visitation of 
schools, and the preparation of reports and returns respecting their condition and 
improvement. The compensation provided, in no case for more than two persons, 
is small, and in some eases is barely sufticient to pay the expenses to and from the 
distant districts. The duties imposed on the committee are important and numer- 
ous, and require the services of a class of men who cannot afford to spend the 
time demanded, without some slight remuneration—much less incur expense in so 
doing. A similar compensation is made to the same class of ofticcrs in the states 
of New York and Massachusetts. Where the work of visitation is now faithfully 
performed, by securing the services of competent persons, the value of the school 
is more than doubled, by the addition of this small amount for compensation. 

Fifthly—They must prepare, when required by this Board, and annually for 
their several societies, a written report as to the condition of the schools, and plans 
and suggestions for their improvement. 

This is a new and important feature in the school law. It secures faithfulness 
on the part of the visitors. It leads to inquiries and reflection on the whole sub- 
ject of education, both in its general principles and in its practical details, as a 
necessary preparation for the work. It enables any member of the society to 
know the condition of the schools out of his own district. It enables every dis- 
trict to profit by the successful experience of every other in the same society. It 
provides the material for judicious action in reference to future improvement, on 
the part of committees, districts, societies, and the State. 

In the course of the four years, the preparation of the reports and returns must 
have enlisted the services of at least three thousand individuals, scattered through 
the several school societies. It would seem impossible, that so many minds, or 
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even a single mind in each school society, could be directed to an investigation of 
the actual condition of the schools, and the devising of plans and suggestions for 
removing defects and extending excellencies, without giving an impulse of the 
most salutary kind to the cause of common school improvement. 

8. School societies are now authorized to distribute the public money in such a 
manner as to aid the small districts by giving to each at least fifty dollars, and to 
induce every district to secure the full and regular attendance of all the children, 
by making their receipts depend on the aggregate attendance for the year. 

These provisions, when their beneficent character is understood, wil] go far to 
diminish the striking irregularities in the means of education enjoyed by children 
in different districts, and to remove one of the most serious evils under which the 
schools now suffer. 

9. No child can now be excluded from any school on account of the inability of 
his or her parent or guardian, or master, to pay any school tax or assessment, and 
all abatements of such taxes, must be paid out of the treasury of the town. 

This provision re-asserts the cardinal principle of the common school system, 
and places the expenses for the education of the indigent, beyond what the State 
provides for them in common with others, on the whole community, as a matter 
of common interest and of common duty. 

10. The progress of the school system, as well as of the schools, is secured. 

This will be accomplished, 1, through the labors and reports of the school 
visitors ; 2, by co!lecting the resu'ts of their labors and reports for the use of the 
Board and the legislature; 3, by disseminating the information thus collected from 
every society, and respecting every school, back again in the reports of the Board, 
and by the labors of this office. A valuable suggestion from any society becomes 
the property of the whole State. The exposure of an evil in any one school, will 
lead to its correction in all, and a single worthy practice becomes an example for 
all the rest. The good thus accomplished may not, and cannot, be seen in imme- 
diate or brilliant results, but information thus disseminated, like the light and the 
rain, will penetrate every dark and thirsty crevice, til a more vigorous life shall 
pervade the entire schvol system. 

Without claiming for the labors and reports of this department any other merit 
than that of fidelity, minuteness, and general accuracy, it appears, that to them, 
the Legislature and the people are indebted fur much important information re- 
specting the condition of the common schvols of ‘our own State, and the school 
systems and methods of instruction in other states and countries ; and that in 

eonsequence of this information, and the means which have been employed, to 
awaken attention and interest in the whole subject, serious defects in the ad- 
ministration and organization of our school system, and the classification, instruc- 
tion, and government of the schools, have been exposed, discussed, and in part 
corrected. : 

So far as these defects resulted from the want of power in school districts, or 
the specific enumeration of the duties of school officers, or a system of accounta- 
bility on the part of all intrusted with its administration, they have been remedied 
in a careful revision of the scheol law. So far as they grew out of a want of in- 
terest, information, or liberality on the part of parents, committees, and districts, 
they are disappearing before a more just appreciation of the nature, means, and 
end of education. So far as they depend on the character of the teacher, and his 
or her knowledge of wise methods of instruction and government, they will be 
remedied as the means are improved for giving the greatest practical clevation and 
efficiency to the profession of common school teacher. The full effects of the 
measures of the Board, if persevered in, cannot be seen, until at least one 
generation of children have grown up under the influences of a more enlightened, 
liberal, and vigorous public opinion in relation to this whole subject, which must 
be at once the cause and effect of an improved state of the schools. 

Among the visible and immediate results, not of compulsory legislation, but of 
the voluntary efforts of parents, committees, and districts, acting on the informa- 
tion and impulse given directly and indirectly by the measures of the Board, the 
following may be specified. 

The attendance at society and district school mectings is more numerous. 

More than fifty new school-houses have been built, and a much greater number 
repaired after approved models, and more has been done in this respect within 
four years, than for twenty years before. 
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School visitors are more strict in their examination of teachers, and regular 
and vigilant in visiting the schools as required by law. 

A uniform set of books in all the schools of a society has been in some instances 
prescribed, and in others recommended, by the proper committee. 

The evils of crowding children of different ages in a great variety of studies, 
and in d.fferent stages of progress in the same study, under one teacher, has been 
obviated in more than one hundred districts, by employing a female teacher for 
the younger children and primary studies, and a male teacher for the older and 
more advanced scholars—and in a few instances, by the establishment of a central 
or union school for the older children of a society, or of two or more districts. 

Fac.|.ties have been provided for such as wished to qualify themselves to become 
teachers, or improve their previous qualifications by an appropriate course of study, 
by a practical acquaintance with the duties of the school-room, by access to good 
books on the principles and art of teaching, and by associations for mutual 
improvement. 

Good teachers are employed for a longer period in the same school, and at 
higher wages ; the average length of schools, and wages of teachers, are increased ; 
the superiority of females as the educators of young children, is acknowledged, by 
their more general employment, and for a longer time. 

More attention is now given to young chldren, and to the indispensable 
branches of spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and more use is made of 
visible illustrations. - 

Wherever the common schools have been improved, the number attending 
them: has increased, and the attendance and expense of private schools has 
diminished ; and thus the advantages of a good education have been made com- 
mon to rich and poor. And as at once the evidence of past, and the pledge of 
future improvements, parents, and men of education and influence generally, are 
found more frequently visiting schools, discharging with zeal the duties of school 
committees, conversing and reading on the subject, and acquainting themselves 
with the efforts which are making in this and other countries to give a more 
thorough and complete education to every human being. 


We have set forth at much length and in detail, the operations. 
of the Board and their Secretary from 1838 to 1842, not only be- 
cause the facts elicited justify the action of the Legislature in 
instituting patient and searching inquiries into the actual condition 
of popular education, but because the measures originated and 
carried out by their Secretary to awaken, enlighten, and guide pub- 
lic opinion on the subject, although for a time repudiated, here are 
now universally received by the soundest practical educators in 
every state as among the most efficient agencies and means of 
school improvement. But they did not at that time find favor with 
Governor Cleveland, nor with the Joint Standing Committee on 
Education or the Legislature of 1842, ard Mr. Barnard had the 
mortification to see the labors of four of the best years of his life— 
labors as has been said, “characterized by great sobricty of 
thought, patient application to details, and the highest practical 
wisdom, as well as by the enthusiasm of a generous heart”— 
ruthlessly swept from the statute book. 

We might cite extracts from a large number of educational peri- 
odicals, addresses, and reports, to show the estimation in which the 
backward movement of Connecticut, in 1842, was regarded in 
other States. The following is from an oration pronounced before 
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the authorities of the city of Boston, on the 4th of July, 1842, by 
Hon. Horace Mann :-— 


“ Four years ago, a new system was established in Connecticut, which was most 
efficiently and beneficially administered, under the auspices of one of the abiest 
and best of men; but it is with unspeakable regret I am compelled to add, that, 
within the last month, all her measures for improvement have been swept from 
the statute-book.”’ 


The same gentleman, in the Massachusetts Common School 
Journal for 1846, after commenting on the progress of education in 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts, thus speaks of Connecticut :— 


“ One only of the New England States proves recreant to duty in this glorious 
cause,—the State of Connecticut! Favored for halfa century, in the munifi- 
cence of her endowments, beyond any of her New England sisters, she is the only 
one which, for the last few years, has not merely been stationary, but has abso- 
lutely retrograded ; and now, if she promises to be useful at all, it is asa —— 
and not as an example. A common ancestry, an identity of general interests an 

ursuits, a similar position in regard to the other States of the Union, and a simi- 
duty to furnish them with high example and encouragement, had led us all to 
expect that we should have, not only the sympathy, but the active céoperation, of 
Connecticut, in this common cause. We not only expect it, we believed it. 
Events seemed auspicious. The year after the Massachusetts Board of Education 
was established, an organization almost identical in its form, and entirely so in its 
object, was created in Connecticut. For carrying out its measures of reform and 
improvement, an agent was selected,—Henry Barnard, Esquire,—of whom it is 
not extravagant to say that, if a better man be required, we must wait, at least, 
until the next. generation, for a better one is not to be found in the present. This 
agent entered upon his duties with unbounded zeal. He devoted to their dis- 
charge his time, talents, and means. The cold torpidity of the State soon felt the 
sensations of returning vitality. lts half-suspended animation began to quicken 
with a warmer life. Much and most valuable information was diffused. Many 
parents began to appreciate more adequately what it is to be a parent. Teachers 
were awakened. Associations for mutual improvement were formed. System 
began to supersede confusion. Some salutary laws were enacted. All things 
gave favorable augury of a prosperous career. And it may be further affirmed, 
that the cause was so administered as to give occasion of offence to no one. The 
whole movement was kept aloof from political strife. All religious men had rea- 
son to rejoice that a higher tone of moral and religious feeling was making its way 
into the schools, without giving occasion of jealousy to the one-sided views of any 
denomination. But all these auguries of good were delusive. In an evil hour the 
whole fabric was overthrown. The Educational Board was abolished. Of course, 
the office of its devoted and faithful Secretary fell with it. As if this were not 
enough, the remedial laws which had been enacted during the brief existence of 
the Board, and which might have continued and diffused their benefits without 
the Board, were spitefully repealed.* 

“The whole educational movement in Connecticut, or rather, the body in which 
the vital movement had begun, was paralyzed by this stroke. Once or twice, 
since, it has attempted to rise, but has fallen back prostrate as before.” 


These views of the labors of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools and of the legislation of 1842, by which they 
were suspended, were not confined to educators out of the State. 
The Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, in a lecture before the Young 
Men’s Institute, in 1843, “on the education of the Working Classes,” 


* “ We have been credibly informed that the Chairman of the Committee on Education, in 
the Connecticut House of Representatives, who reported the bill for abolishing the 
not being able todraw up a decent report himself, paid an involuntary homage to the cause 0 
learning, which he was about to stab, by employing another to draft a report for him. 
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spoke strongly in regret of the unwise legislation of 1842, by 
which the efforts then making, under authority of law and the 
auspices of the Board, for the improvement of Common Schools— 
the schools in which the children of the working classes must be 
‘ educated, if educated at all—were arrested. This portion of his 
lecture having been made the subject of comment by one of the 
papers of Hartford, Dr. Bushnell addressed a letter in reply, from 
which the following extract is taken. 


“ My remarks in the lecture had reference to nothing but the removal of Mr. 
Barnard, an act by which great injustice was done to him, and a greater injury to 
the State. I spoke plainly, but ] think not harshly. Mr. B., at my instance in 
part, had withheld himself from a lucrative profession, and renounced the hope of 
a politician—a calling for which, you may suppose, he had conceived a degree of 
disrelish ; he had given himself to the most indefatigable industry, that he might 
qualify himself for his undertaking, and had just begun to bring to view those results 
which it must require at least twenty years’ industry fully to mature. No public 
officer, that | have ever known in the State, has done so much of labor and drudgery 
to prepare his field, expending at the same time more than he received, and seeking 
his reward in the beneficent results, by which he was ever expecting to honor him- 
self and the State. He did not suffer as a politician. That he had ceased to be. 
The reasons of his removal I could never understand or imagine; but I have al- 
ways suspected that your friends must have acted under some misunderstanding 
of his objects, identifying him in some way with partizan schemes, which | know 
were wholly remote from his mind ; which also his course, since that time has 
fully proved. They certainly could not have given him credit for that beneficent, 
that enthusiastic devotion, I may say, to his great object, which it is the unfailing 
token of an ingenious spirit to conceive, and by which I am sure he was actuated. 
You have shown your zeal for the public welfare, by appointing a committee to 
make inspections of the affairs of our banks, and sce that the public interests ine 
trusted to them were not misused. Is it less appropriate, when the State itself is 
expending, every year, for the benefit of schools, money enough to stock a bank, 
to have some officer in the field, employed to see that the money is wisely and 
effectually expended ? 

“ A few days since I was traveling with a very intelligent, keen-sighted gen- 
tleman, who, I found, was a prominent member of the committee on schools in the 
Legislature of New York—himself a member of the Democratic party, or rather, 
as he said, ‘ one of the barn-burners,’—and he said to me, ‘ Why is it that your 
Democratic Legislature has cast out Mr. Barnard? We can not understand it. 
The effort to extend common schools, and elevate them to the highest possible 
pitch, we regard as the very essence of democracy. And, as to Mr. B., there is 
no man whom our committee has consulted on this subject, for the last three 
years, who gives us so much satisfaction, who is so perfectly master of the subject, 
and so thoroughly practical in his views, as he. We regard him as decidedly the 
best and ablest guide on this subject in our whole,country.’ Here, Sir, is a true 
democrat,—a man who is actuated by an intelligent love to the people. I heartily 
wish that our State were filled with barn-barners of this stamp. Such, too, are 
the sentiments that bear sway in the great State of New York. At first, the 
great expenses incurred were not popular ; but the sober second thought of the 
people is now taking sides with the movement, and it is becoming the most 
thoroughly popular of all public measures. I grieve that we have in Connecticut 
so little of State feeling. No State in the Union has so fine an opportunity as 
we, with our magnificent School Fund, to put ourselves in the post of honor, as 
foremost of all, in the excellencies of our schools and the universal education of our 
people. Can not our politicians of all sides unite, and lend their aid together in a 
work so essential to the well-being and honor of our State? Can we not draw a 
circle round this mount, and forbid the game of political or partisan warfare to 
enter it? Or, if it must enter, let the contest be, who shall do most to honor and 
bless the coming generations, and make them proud of their birthright, as sons of 
Connecticut—the mother of the most high-minded, most accomplished, most 
thoroughly educated people on the globe.” 
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The following simple plan for a voluntary association of all who 
were disposed to act together for the improvement of common 
schools, toge her with a list of the measures which could be 
adop ed for the systematic furtherance of the object, was drawn 
up by Mr. Barnard, immediately after the abolition of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools. The friends of school im- 
provement were too much discouraged by the action of the Legis- 
ture to undertake the plan. It was first published by Prof. Porter, 
of Yale College, in his “Prize Essay on THe NecessiTy AND 
Means or ImMprovinc THE Common Scuoots or CoNNECTICUT.” 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


Arricie 1. This Association shall be styled the Connecticut (or the name 
of any Tvwn or County can be inseried) Institute oF Instruction, and shall have 
for its object the improvement of common schools, and other means of popular 
education in this State, (or Town, or County.) 


Arricie 2. Any Layne residing in this State, (or Town or County,) may be- 
come a member of the Institute by subscribmg this Constitution, and contrib- 
uting any sum, annually, towards defraying ‘*s incidental expenses. 


Artic.t 3. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, two or more 
Vice Presidents, a 'l'reasurer, a Recording Secretary, and a Corresponding Sec- 
retary for each county, (or town in case of a county association,) with such 
powers respectively, as their several designations imply; and who shall, together, 
constitute an Executive Committee. 


Articte 4, The Executive Committee shall carry into effect such meas- 
ures as the Institute may direct; and perform such other acts not inconsistent 
with the objects of the association, as they may deem expedient, and make re- 

rt of their doings, annually, and when called on, at any regular meeting of the 

stitute. 


Axticie 5. A meeting of the Association for the choice of officers shall be 
held, annually, at such time and place as the Executive Commitiee may desig- 
nate in a notice published in one or more newspapers; and meetings may * .neld 
at such other time and place, as the Executive Committee may appoint. 


Articie 6. This constitution may be altered at any annual meeting, by a 
majority of the members present, and regulations, not inconséstent with its pro- 
visions may be adopted at any meeting. 





Measures which can be adopted by a voluntary Association to improve Common 
Schools. 


1. Information can be collected and disseminated in every practicable way, in 
every district, town, and county in the State, as to the present condition of com- 
mon schvols, and other means of popular education, with plans and suzgestions 
by which the excellencies of any one teacher, district, or town, can ve improved 
and mae general, and any defects be removed. 

2. Meetings of the Association can be held in different towns for public ad- 
dresses aiid discussions on topics connected with the condition and improvement 
of Common Schools. 
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3. A series of Tracts, each number devoted to some one important topic, re- 
lating to the organization and administration of a school system, or to the clas- 
sification, instruction and discipline of schools, can be prepared and published 
for gratuitous distribution among teachers, school officers, parents, and every 

y who hasa child to educate, a vote to give, or an influence to exert in rela- 
tion to public instruction. 


4. Editors and conductors of the periodical press can be enlisted to publish 
original, and selected articles relating to the subject. 


5. Clergymen can be interested to present the subject in some of its bearings 
at appropriate times to their people. 


6. Local associations of parents and the friends of education, and especially 
district and town associations of mothers and females, generally, for the purpose 
of visiting schools, and co-operating in various ways with teachers, can be formed 
and assisted. 


7. Pecuniary aid and personal co-operation can be extended for the purpose 
of securing at different points, aschool-house, withits appropriate in-door and 
out-door arrangements, a school library, a district school, and a village lyceum, 
which can be held up severally, as a model of ils kind. 


8. Good teachers can be assisted in finding districts where their services 
will be appreciated and rewarded, and district committees in search of good 
teachers, can be directed to such teachers as have proved on trial that they 
possess the requisite qualifications. 


9. The necessary local arrangements can be made, and the services of ex- 
perienced teachers secured for the purpose of facilitating the holding, in the 
spring and autumn, a teachers’ class or Instiute, where young and inexperienced 
teachers may spend one or two weeks in reviewing the studies which they are to 
teach, in the summer or winter schools; and witness, and to some extent, prac- 
tice, the best methods of classifying, instructing, and governing a school. 


10. The formation of town and county associations of teachers, for mutual 


improvement and the advancement of their profession, by weekly or monthly 
meetings, and by visiting each others’ schools, and learning from each others’ 
experience, can be encouraged. 


11. Efforts can be put forth to collect a fund for the establishment, at the 
earliest moment, of a seminary where young men and young women, who have 
] 


the desire and the natural tact and talent, can be thoroug 
trained for teachers of common schools. 


12. A well qualified teacher, of the right tact and character can be employed 
to perform an itinerating Normal school agency through the schoels of a partic 
ular town or county. 


13. School celebrations or gatherings of all the children of a school society, or 
town, with their parents and teachers, for addresses and other appropriate exerci- 
ses, can be held at the close of the winter and summer schools. 


14. Village Lyceums can be established and assisted in getting up courses of 
popular lectures in the winter. 


15. A central depository or office, supplied with plans of school-houses, appa- 
ratus, and furniture ; a circulating library of books and pamphlets on education ; 
specimens of school libraries, and the best text books in the various studies per- 
sued in common schools, &c., can be established. 


16. To give the highest efficiency to any or all of these means and agencies 
of school improvement, an individual should be employed to devote all, of a por- 
tion of his time, as agent under the direction of the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, and receive such compensation as can be raised by a special subscrip- 
tion for this purpose. 

Every measure above enumerated, it will be seen in the follow- — 
ing pages, was carried out successfully by Mr. Barnard, in his 


official labors in behalf of the public schools of Rhode Island. 


y and practically 





MR. BARNARD’S LABORS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Me. Barnarp’s LABORS IN Ruope IsLanp, 
From 1843 to 1849. 

Mr. Barnard spent the year following the abolition of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools in Connecticut in visiting 
every section of the country to collect the material, in printed docu- 
ments and personal observations, for a ‘‘ History or Pusiic ScHoois 
anp THE Means oF Poputar Epucation 1n THE Unitep States.” 
In the course of the year he had personal interviews with a large 
number of the active promoters of school improvement in each 
state ; studied the peculiarities of condition, in territory, population, 
and occupation of each section ; addressed, on invitation, the legis- 
latures of several states ; assisted in framing several school laws 
and plans of local school iraprovements which have since been 
adopted, and in fine, while he was maturing his own views, and 
acquiring a fund of information for future use, he was rendering 
no small service to the advancement of national education. He has 
always spoken of this tour, occupying over fifteen months, and his 
interviews with individuals who were laboring in different states and 
cities to improve the education of the people, while it was the most 
expensive to himself, as the most profitable to the cause, of any 
portion of his public career. Hence he has always advocated the 
employment of some suitable person, by the American Institute and 
the National Educational Association, in connection with, and in fur- 
therance of their other plans of operation. Just as he was about to 
commence his History of Public Schools, for which he had made 
such a costly and thorough preparation, he was invited to go to 
Rhode Island, and there achieved a work, both for that state and asa 
model of practical operations in school improvement, which, if ever 
fully written out, will form an interesting chapter in the History of 
Popular Education. 

To fully appreciate the difficulties and magnitude of Mr. Barnard’s 
work in Rhode Island, it will be necessary to look more narrowly 
into the fundamental ideas on which that colony* was settled and its 
early legislation based, than can be done in this brief and hurried 
sketch. We may observe, however, that the state of Rhode Island 
has from the first been a peculiar community. The people who set- 
tled Providence held as firmly as their neighbors in Plymouth, Mas. 
sachusetts, and Connecticut, that religion was the end of human 





*This subject is treated of in an article on Mr. Barnard’s labors in Rhode 


Island, in the North American Review for July, 1848. 
5 
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existence and of human institutions. They denied that this end 
could be promoted by the interference of the state. They claimed 
that the only duty which the state owed to. the church was to let it 
alone, and secure to every man the amplest toleration in respect to 
his faith and worship. Hence the original compact of the settlers 
of Providence limits their obedience to the action of the majority 
“only in civil things.”’ 
ple of religious freedom, and the limitation which this phrase imposed 
on the civil power, marked the beginning of a new era in the 
history of man. The principle has since been recognized and 
incorporated in the Constitution of the United States, and of every 
individual state The mistake made by Rhode Island in interpret. 
ing the phrase “ only in civil things,’’ was in excluding the common 


Here was the first assertion of the great princi. 


school as a religious concern, from the care and patronage of the 
government, and in not distinguishing between that culture which 
is required to render a man fit to be a citizen at all, and the imposi- 
tion of a dogma of religious faith, or a ritual of divine worship. 
For more than a century and a half this mistake. was adhered to, so 
that during that period there is not the slightest trace of any legisla- 
tion whatever for this important interest. To compel a citizen to 
support a school or educate his children, was regarded as a violation 
of the rights of conscience. Solate as 1846, after Mr. Barnard had 
explained before the legislature, section by section, the new school 
law, a member from one of the country towns rose in his place, 
and in reference to the provision requiring each town to raise a cer- 
tain sum by tax for the support of the public schools, declared, ‘‘ That 
provision can not be enforced in the town of C——— at the point of 
the bayonet.” As a public interest or duty, for nearly two hundred 
years the common school was entirely neglected. This neglect 
was partly owing to the views of the leading religious sects, that 
originally settled Rhode Island, in reference to education, and 
schools of learning generally. They did not believe in that day in 
a learned ministry, and now there are communities in that state, 
where a “college larn’t”’ minister or orator is regarded with 
jealousy and aversion. The aggressions made at different times by 
the neighboring colonies on the rights of Rhode Island, and their 
attempts to absorb her territuly, did not conciliate her people to any- 
thing that was so peculiar in their institutions as a paid ministry and 
common schools. An old Rhode Islander, a thrifty citizen, twenty 


years ago, assigned asa reason for not contributing to support a dis- 
trict school, ‘*It is a Connecticut custom and I don’t like it.”’ It 
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must not be supposed that because there were no public schools out 
of the city of Providence till 1828, that education was universally 
neglected. There were in every town private schools, and many of 
them were of high excellence. ‘The rich provided for the educa- 
tion of their children at home or abroad. 

We have referred to the past history of the state, that we may the 
better understand the peculiar difficulties which Mr. Barnard,—a 
citizen of another state, and trained in the best learning of her best 
schools, and holding fast and proclaiming everywhere as the cardinal 
idea of the American system of public instruction, that “the com. 
mon schools must be made cheap enough for the poorest, and good 
enough for the best citizen,”—had to encounter in his labors in 
Rhode Island, and that his success there shows that he possesses in 
an eminent degree the essential qualities of a school officer and edu- 
cator. Such at least is the opinion expressed by one of the best 
judgesin that tate. Mr. Kingsbury, President of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction says—** Mr. Barnard was peculiarly happy 
in securing the cordial codperation of persons of every class who 
take an interest in education. None rendered him more willing 
aid than those whose ample fortunes enable them to sustain every 
benevolent enterprise. Mr. Barnard, I have reason to believe, never 
appealed to this class in vain. Gentlemanly in his address, con- 


ciliatory in his measures, remarkably active and earnest, he com- 
, 


bines more essential elements of character for a superintendent of 
education than any other individual with whom it has been my for- 
tune to be acquainted. Under his administration common schools 
advanced rapidly ; and had it been his pleasure to have become a 
resident in this state, and to have retained the office of commissioner 
of schools, up to the present time, Rhode Island might have been as 
conspicuous in her educational interests, as she is diminutive in 
size.” President Wayland, in his address before the American 
Institute of Instruction in August last, speaking of the gradation of 
schools and the improvement in school-houses within the last quarter 
of a century, adds—‘‘ This change, it is proper to remark, is to be 
ascribed more to the labors of the Hon. Henry Barnard, LL. D., 
Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, than to any other 
cause. This gentleman has devoted his remarkable abilities for 
many years to the improvement of common school education. The 
results of his labors may be discovered in almost every town in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island.” 

To return to ourssketch of Mr. Barnard’s labors in Rhode Island. 
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In September, 1843, he had just completed at great cost, his pre- 
liminary inquiries and researches for a History of Popular Educa. 
tion in the United States, when he was invited by Hon. Wilkins 
Updike, of Kingston, R. I., a member of the Legislature, to visit 
him, and assist in devising some plan for the more efficient organiza. 
tion of the public schools of that state. Mr. Updike was of an old 
Rhode Island family, well acquainted with the peculiar temper of 
the people, and their aversion to governmental interference in the 
affairs of the towns and individuals, but convinced of the necessity 
of a radical change in the opinions and legislation of the state on 
the subject of common schools. Mr. Barnard was adverse to any 
law which could not be sustained by public opinion, and all his 
plans of operation were based on the cardinal idea of quickening, 
enlightening and directing aright the popular intelligence as the 
source of all wise legislation and local action on the subject of 
schools, and the securing of all advance in popular intelligence and 
feeling by judicious legal enactments—as public sentiment and 
voluntary efforts will not long remain in advance of the law. A 
bill for a public act in two sections was drawn up, providing for the 
appointment of an Agent or Commissioner, ‘to collect and disperse 
as widely as possible among the people, a knowledge of the most 
successful methods of arranging the studies and conducting the 
education of the young, to the end that the children of the state 
who should depend on common schools, may have the best education 
that these schools may be made to impart.”’ The bill was introduced 
into the House by Mr. Updike, with appropriate remar!:s. On his 
motion, the Legislature adjourned to an evening session to hear an 
address by Mr. Barnard, “ On the conditions of a successful system of 
public schools,” and the next day the bill was passed into a law by 
the unanimous vote of both branches of the General Assembly, and 
by general consent Mr. Barnard was invited to test the practicability 
of his own plans of educational reform and improvement, on a new 
field. ‘Better to make History, than to write it,” was the reply of 
Governor Fenner to his declining the appointment on the ground of 
his having undertaken the work already alluded to. The appoint- 
ment was accepted, and in a few weeks he entered on his labors and 
organized a system of agencies which in four years wrought, not a 
change but a revolution in the public opinion and the educational 
system of the state—a revolution which is without a parallel, so far 
as we know, in the history of popular education, for thoroughness, 
completeness and permanence. We can only glance at a few of 
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the particulars—enough to show that his plan of operations was 
substantially the same as that pursued in Connecticut, and for any- 
thing that we can see, his labors here would have been sooner followed 
by the same lasting and beneficent results, if he had not been 
thwarted by narrow prejudices which resisted all efforts at enlighten- 
ment, and by the baleful spirit of party. It should be mentioned to 
the credit of Rhode Island, that during his labors in that state, not a 
single article appeared in the public press calculated to impede the 
progress of school improvement, to injure the feelings of those who 
were laboring in this field, or to mingle up the question of public 
schools and general education with the topics of angry political, sec- 
tariun and personal controversy, by which every community is liable 
to be excited and embittered. We shall draw our statements from 
an article in the North American Review for July, 1848, on the 
Common Schools of Rhode Island, and from an Address of Mr. 
Barnard before the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction on resign- 
ing his office of School Commissioner. 

1. His first and most important duties were, to ascertain, by per- 
sonal examination and authentic report, the actual condition of the 
schools of the state, and to arouse the interest of the people them- 
selves in a thorough and entire reformation. But these duties 
involved the most laborious effort, and of a peculiarly trying charac- 
ter. To convince men of all classes of prejudices and opinions, 
that their institutions of learning are greatly deficient, implies, of 
course, that they themselves have hitherto been ignorant, and con- 
tented that their children should remain so; and to argue with the 
ignorant concerning the advantages of education is always most dis- 
couraging. Especially is it most discouraging, when the practical 
conclusion of all that you say is to lead them to raise money for an 
object of which they do not confess the value. On this point Mr. 
Barnard observes : 

“Much has been attempted to prepare the way for a broad, thorough and 
liberal system of public instruction, by interesting all who could be reached 
by the living voice or the printed page, in the nature and means of educa- 
tion, the condition and wants of the schools, and the best modes of intro- 
ducing desirable improvements. More than eleven hundred meetings have 
beén held expressly to discuss topics connected with the public schools, at 
which more than fifteen hundred addresses have been delivered. One hundred 
and fifty of these meetings have continued through the day and evening ; 
upward of one hundred, through two evenings and a day; fifty, through 
two days and three evenings ; and twelve, including the Teachers’ Institutes, 
through an entire weck. In addition to this class of meetings and addresses, 
upward of two hundred meetings of teachers and parents have lgen held for 


lectures and discussions on improved methods of teaching the studies ordina- 
rily pursued in public schools, and for exhibitions or public examinations of 
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schools, or of a class of pupils in certain studies, such as arithmetic, reading, 
&c. These meetings have proved highly useful. Besides these various meet- 
ings, experienced teachers have been employed to visit particular towns and 
sections of the State, and converse freely with parents by the way-side and the 
fire-side, on the condition and improvement of the district school. By these 
various agencies it is believed that a public meeting has been held within three 
miles of every home in Rhode Island. 

To the interest awakened by these addresses and by the sympathy of num- 
bers swayed by the same voice, and by the same ideas, must be added the 
more permanent and thoughtful interest cultivated by the reading of books, 
pamphlets and tracts on the same topics at home. More than sixteen thousand 
pamphlets and tracts, -each containing at least sixteen pages of educational 
matter, have been distributed gratuitously through the State ; and in one year, 
not an Almanac was sold in Rhode Island without at least sixteen pages of 
educational reading attached. This statement does not include the official 
documents published by the State. nor the Journal of the Institute, nor upward 
of twelve hundred bound volumes on schools and school systems, and the theory 
and practice of teaching, which have been purchased by teachers, or which 
have been added to public or private libraries within the last four years. In 
addition to the printed information thus disseminated, the columns of the differ- 
ent newspapers published in the State, have always been open to original and 
selected articles on education, and to notices of the proceedings of school 
meetings. 


The result of this preparation for practical legislation and popular 
action in the several towns and districts, may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


1. An inefficient school system has been abolished, and a system has been 
established, having within itself capacities of adaptation to large and small 
districts, and to towns of widely different circumstances, as to the number, 
occupation, and wealth of their inhabitants, and which provides within itself 
for the establishment, support and supervision of schools of different grades, 
and for the cheap and speedy adjustment of all difficulties that may arise in 
its administration. 

After the condition of the public schools, and the working of the old school 
law was ascertained by personal observation, and by communications from 
school officers in every town in the State, a bill was framed by request of the 
General Assembly in the winter of 1844, in which all that worked well in the 
existing law was retained, and only such modifications and additions as expe- 
rience pointed out were introduced, The bill was reported in May, and refer- 
red toa committee of the House, before whom it was explained section by 
section and paragraph by paragraph. After some modifications, the bill was 
reported to the House, and printed ; and its discussion postponed till June In 
June, its consideration was taken up, its several provisions explained by the 
author of the bill before the two Houses in convention, all questions answered, 
and aft: r debate, it received the almost unanimous sanction of the House. In 
the Senate, its consideration was postponed until the people could have an 
opportunity to examine and pronounce upon it,—measures having been taken 
to print the bill as passed by the House, with the remarks made by the School 
Commissioner in explanation of its provisions, and circulated amongst school 
officers of the several towns. With a new legislature, this bill was taken up 
in the Senate in June, 1845, a familiar exposition of its provisions made by 
him (Mr. Barnard,) before that body, the difficulties suggested by school com- 
mittees were explained, a few modifications introduced, and then passed by a 
large majority. The House adopted the action of the Senate, postponing the 
operation of the law until the October session following, that there might still 
be opportunity for the people to examine the Act, and for the legislature to 
modify its provisions, The law went into operation on the first of November, 
1345. No effort was spared by this department, through circulars, public 
addresses, and conversations with school officers, to make the transition trom 
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the old to the new system, as easy as possible, and to introduce a uniform and 
efficient administration throughout the State. To this end, a convention of 
County Inspectors, Town Committees, and District Trustees, including the 
most experienced school officers and teachers of Rhode Island, after nine 
months’ practical acquaintance with the new system, was held in Providence, 
at which every difficulty of construction was presented and discussed, forms of 
proceedings from the first organization of a school district to the laying and 
collecting of a tax, specimens of school registers, district and town school 
returns, regulations to be adopted by scliool conimittees as to attencance, clas- 
sification of scholars, gradation of schools, books, examination of teachers and 
supervision of schools, were brought forward and considered. The results of 
this convention, and of further reflection on the subject, were embodied in a 
pamphlet edition of the school laws, and distributed to every school officer. 

2. Something has been done under the new law to furnish the public schools 
with spacious, attractive and convenient school-houses. The attention of 
parents and school officers was early, earnestly, and perseveringly called to the 
almost necessary cennection between a good school-house and a good school, 
and to the immense injury done to the comfort and bealth of children by the 
too common neglect of ventilation, temperature, and furniture of school rooms, 
The subject was introduced into every public address, as a preliminary step in 
the work of educational improvement. . Six thousand pamphlets containing a 
variety of plans of school-houses, for large and small districts, and for schools 
of different grades, were scattered over the State. Plans and details of con- 
struction were gratuitously furnished to builders and committees. Efforts were 
made to get up at least one model house in each county, in which the true 

rinciples of school architecture should be carried out, and could be seen, 
Men of wealth and intelligence in the large districts were seen and interested 
in the erection of new and commodious structures—which should be orna- 
mental to the village, and attractive and comfortable to the children. School 
committees were instructed to withhold the public money from districts whose 
houses should be considered by them as not school-worthy 

The results have more than justified the practicality of these and other 
efforts—a complete renovation, nay, a revolution, having passed over the school- 
houses of Rhode Island. Old, dilapidated, repulsive, inconvenient houses 
have given place to new, neat, attractive and commodious structures in a 
majority of the districts. Liberal appropriations have been freely voted, and 
men of business and taste, have accepted the supervision of the expenditure, 
Rhode Island can now boast of more good school-houses and fewer poor ones, 
in proportion to the whole number, than any other State. 

3. Something has been accomplished in augmenting the amount of school 
attendance, and especially among young children of both sexes, and girls of 
over twelve years of age. More children attend school—commencing earlier 
in life, and continuing later, and for a longer period in each year. The statis- 
tics on this point for the State cannot be given accurately—but it can be stated 
generally, that whenever a good school-house has been built, a good teacher 
employed. and public and parental interest has been awakened by addresses 
and other ways, the attendance has been increased, at least, fifty per cent., 
and the term prolonged, at least, two months in the year, 

4. Something has been done to make the schoo! attendance of children more 
profitable, by establishing a gradation of schools in the large districts, 
Upward of one hundred primary schools under female teachers have been 
opened, for the first time, in village districts, for the young children, and in 
several instances, a high school, in addition to primary and intermediate, has 
been established. 

5. The course of instruction generally in the State, is more thorough, practi- 
cal, and complete, The elementary studies are more attended to,—music, 
linear drawing, composition, and mathematics as applied to practical life, have 
been introduced into many schools ; and all of the studies in a majority of the 
schools, are taught after better methods, in better books, and in many schools, 
with the advantage of the black-board, globes, outline maps, and other means 
of illustration. There is not a new school-house, and hardly a school-house 
of any kind in the State, which is not supplied with a black-board. One- 
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third of the districts, or the teachers, have a terrestrial globe, and a set of out- 
line maps. 

6. Something has been done to secure a uniformity of text books in all the 
schools of the same towns. In twenty-two towns, the committee have adopted 
a uniform set of text-books, and in eighteen of these, measures have been 
adopted in co-operation with this department, by which these books have been 
introduced at reduced prices. 

7. Something has been done to secure the more extensive and permanent 
employment of well-qualified teachers, and to put in operation, agencies by 
which the methods of instruction and discipline in all of the schools have been 
and will cortinue to be improved. The provision of the law requiring teach- 
ers to be examined, has led to the rejection, in one year, of one hundred and 
twenty-five applicants—applicants who would quietly have been employed by 
the districts, and who would have taught in the same old mechanical way as 
before, but for this provision. The itinerating agency of Mr. W.S. Baker,—his 
familiar, practical lectures ; his conversations with teachers, parents, and 
pupils ; his exhibition of improved methods by classes of pupils at public 
meetings; and the methods adopted in his own school-room, have done an 
untold amount of good in leading teachers to their own improvement, and 
inducing parents and trustees to employ only well-qualified teachers. The 
Teachers’ Institutes which have been held in the autumn of each year, for 
three years past, have helped to train the public to the appreciation of good 
teachers, and at the same to elevate the standard, and quicken the spirit of 
improvement among teachers themselves. The same thing has been done by 
the meeting of all the teachers of the same and the adjoining towns, for the 
consideration of topics connected with the classification, instruction and disci- 
pline of schools. The reading of good books on the theory and practice of 
teaching, more than thirty volumes of which have been brought within the 
reach of every instructor, and the habit of visiting each other’s schools, and 
especially such schools as have an established reputation, have helped to im- 
prove a large number of teachers. Whenever applied to, he (Mr. Barnard) 
had assisted districts that were disposed to pay adequate wages, in procuring 
good teachers; and good teachers, in obtaining desirable situations. No better 
service can be rendered the cause of school improvement in any town, than 
by introducing into it a good teacher of high moral and literary qualifieations. 
The employment of a large number of female teachers, not only in the primary, 
but in the district school in the winter. as well as in the summer, has improved 
the discipline, the moral influence, and the manners of our public schools. 

8. The public schools of a majority of the towns have been brought for the 
first time, under a general system of regulations, and have been subjected to an 
intelligent, energetic, and vigilant supervision. Men of prompt business 
habits, large views of education, and a generous public spirit, have consented 
to act on the school committee Committees have studied the improveinents 
of the day, and labored to introduce them into the schools. 

9. The annual appropriation for the support of public schools, exclusive of 
large sums voted for the repairs and building of school-houses, has been increased 
in two-thirds of the towns, since 1544; and in 1847, the aggregate amount 
raised by tax in the State for the compensation of teachers alone, was nearly 
double the amount paid out of the General Treasury for the same purpose. In 
1846, for the first time in two hundred years, every town in Rhode Island 
voted and collected a school tax—and it cannot yet be ascertained that any 
town has been made poorer by its appropriation, while it is certain that in 
every town where the appropriation has been wisely expended, (as it might 
have been in every town,) better teachers have been employed, and the length 
of the school term has been prolonged—thus converting a portion of the 
material wealth of the town into intelligence and virtue, which will hereafter 
diffuse happiness, create wealth, and preserve it from waste. 

10. A beginning has been made in the establishment of town, village and 
district libraries, and in arranging courses of popular lectures on subjects of 
science, art, literature and practical life. 
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Before Mr. Barnard left the State a library of at least five hund- 
red volumes had been secured for at least twenty-nine out of the 
thirty-two towns—and there were good reasons to believe that the 
work so auspiciously begun would not be suspended until every town 
and every large village should be supplied with a library of good 
books to carry the blessings and advantages of knowledge to every 
workshop and every fire-side. 


Seventeen courses of popular lectures have been established in as many vil- 
lages, which have already awakened a spirit for reading, disseminated much 
useful information on subjects of practical importance, suggested topics and 
improved the whole tone of conversation, and brought people of widely differ- 
ing sentiments and habits, to a common source of enjoyment. 

11. As at once the source of most of the improvements which have thus far 
been made, and as the pledge of a still greater advance in future, there has 
been awakened a good degree of parental and public interest on the subject of 
schools and education, The profound apathy which hung like a dead man’s 
shroud on the public heart, has disappeared, and parents are beginning to co- 
operate with school officers and teachers in carrying out the purposes of the 
law; and the school interest is fast becoming a prominent interest in the 
State. Let it once become such—let men read, think, talk and act about it, as 
they do about making money, or carrying a political election, or propagating a 
creed, and Rhode Island will become the model State of the Union. And 
why should she not? No other State possesses such facilities. Her territory is 
small, and every advance in one town or district, can easily be known, seen 
and felt in every other. Her wealth is abundant—more abundant, and more 
equa!ly distributed, than in any other State. Her population is concentrated 
in villages, which will admit of the establishment of public schools of the 
highest grades. The occupations of the people are diverse, and this is at once 
an element of power and safety. Commerce will give expansion ; manufac- 
tures and the mechanical arts, will give activity, power, invention and skill; 
and agriculture, the prudence and conservatism which should belong to the 
intellectual character and habits of a people. Rhode Island has a large city, 
to which the entire population of the State is brought by business or pleasure 
every year, and which should impart a higher tone of manners, intelligence 
and business, than can exist in a state without a capital: and fortunately, 
Providence has set a noble example to the rest of the State in her educational 
institutions,—in the provision of her citizens for schools, libraries, and institu- 
tions of religion and benevolence. Rhode Island, too, Las a history,—her own 
peculiar history ; and her great names,—the names of Williams, and Clark, of 
Green, and Perry, of Brown, and Slater, are a rich inheritance, and make her 
sons and daughters who remove into other States, proud of their paternal 
home. 


Although satisfied that a good beginning had been made in the 
organization of a system of public instruction, and in the improved 
school habits of the people, Mr. Barnard did not deceive himself 
or the Legislature, with the impression that nothing more was to be 
done. On the other hand, no voice was more earnest than his in 
demanding renewed and continued efforts. 


But let no Rhode Islander forget the immense fund of talent which has 
slumbered in unconsciousness, or been only half developed, in the country 
towns of this State, by reason of the defective provision for general education, 
Let the past four years be the first years of a new era—an era in which educa- 
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tion, universal education, the complete and thorough education of every child 
born or living in the State—shall be realized. Let the problem be solved—how 
much waste by vice and crime can be prevented, how much the productive 
power of the State can be augmented, how far happy bomes can be multiplied, 
by the right cultivation of the moral nature, and the proportionate develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties of every child ;—how much more, and how 
much better, the hand can work when directed by an intelligent mind ; how 
inventions for abridging labor can be multiplied by cultivated and active 
thought ; in fine, how a State of one hundred and fifty thousand people can 
be made equal to a State of ten times that number—can be made truly an 
Empire State, ruling by the supremacy of mind and the moral sentiments. 
All this can be accomplished by filling the State with educated mothers, well 
qualified teachers, and good books, and bringing these mighty agencies to bear 
directly and under the most favorable circumstances, upon every child and 
every adult. 

As fellow-laborers in a common field, he would say, to all, teachers, school 
Officers, and citizens, persevere in the measures which have thus far been 
adopted, and adopt others more efficient. Act Cirectly, and by all available 
means on the public mind ; quicken, enlighten, and direct aright the popu- 
lar intelligence, as the source of all practical legislation, and judicious action 
on the subject of schools. Secure every advance in popular intelligence and 
feeling by judicious legal enactment—for public sentiment and action will not 
long remain in advance of the law. See to it, that the children of the State, 
and especially those who live in the lanes and alleys of your city, or labor in 
your mills and shops, are gathered regularly, during their school years, into 
good schools. Establish institutions of industry, and reformation, for vagrant 
children, and juvenile criminals. Educate well, if you can educate only one 
sex, the female children, so that every home shall have ar. gducated mother. 
Bring the mighty stimulus of the living voice, and well matured thought on 
great moral, scientific, literary aud practical topics, to bear on the whole com- 
munity so far as itcan be gathered together to listen to popular lectures. Intro- 
duce into every town, and every family, the great and the good of all past 
time, of this and other countries, by means of public libraries of well selected 
books. And above all, provide for the professional training, the permanent 
employment and reasonable compensation of teachers—and especially, of female 
teachers, for upon their agency in popular education must we rely for a higher 
style of manners, morals, and intellectual culture. 


It was a sore trial for Mr: Barnard to resign before he had fully 
consummated his plans and agencies for the improvement of public 
education in Rhode Island,—efficient regulations to secure the 
punctual and regular attendance of all children of a suitable age, 
in some school, public or private ;—a library of books of reference 
for the teacher and older scholars in every school, and of circulation 
in every village ;—a course of popular lectures adapted to the con- 
dition of education and employment of each section of the State, as 
supplementary to the instruction of the schools ;—a public high 
school in every town, for girls as well as boys, with a course of 
study preparatory on the one hand, for admission to college, and on 
the other, to the pursuit of navigation, agriculture, manufactures, or 
the mechanic arts ;—State scholarships, to entitle deserving young 
men from any town, to the privileges of a literary, or scientific 
course in the university, or in county seminaries to be established 
for this purpose ;—a series of educational and charitable associations 
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to be aided by the State to meet special wants, viz., an orphan 
agency, to seek out the right sort of families in which to place 
fatherless and motherless children, for a good industrial and domes- 
tic training ;—a school of industry for truant, idle, and neglected 
children before they have become tainted or convicted of crime ;— 
a reform school for young criminals, distributed in small rural colo- 
nies, or families, where they can be subjected to restraint and 
supervision, and at the same time to the humanizing influences of 
domestic life ; a house of refuge for adult criminals to pass a period 
of severe but voluntary probation, and support themselves for a 
time, until they could again enter society with confirmed habits of 
temperance, industry, and self-control, and a reasonable hope of 
escaping or withstanding the temptations by which they originally 
fell ;—and training institutions, or classes of special study and prac- 
tice, not only for teachers of public schools, but for conductors of the 
several special schools above enumerated. Mr. Barnard, however, 
was not permitted to prosecute his undertaking any further. He 
had succeeded in supplanting an inefficient and imperfect system of 
public schools by one which possessed great capabilities of -adapta- 
tion to the differing circumstances of city and country, and had 
gathered about its administration, public confidence. The state of 
his health precluded his discharging any longer satisfactorily to 
himself the labors he had before performed. He was urged on 
every hand to diminish the sphere of his activity and still retain 
the general direction of the educational movement, so happily begun 
under his auspices. But with a feverish anxiety to work out to the 
full circumference of his duty in any official position, he knew 
there would be no rest to body, cr mind, until he was out of office— 
and he therefore tendered his resignation. He did not write out his 
final report, as he had contemplated doing, but was invited by the 
Legislature to make an oral communication to the two Houses in 
Joint Convention, on the condition and improvement of the public 
schools. His address on this occasion is characterized by the 
Providence Journal “as most eloquent and impressive, and was lis- 
tened to for nearly two hours, with almost breathless attention.” 
The following resolution was adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and the Governor was 
instructed to communicate the same to My. Barnard : 

Resolved, unanimously, that the thanks of this General Assembly be given to 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, for the able, faithful, and judicious manner in which 


he has for the last five years fulfilled the duties of Commissioner of Public 
Schools in the State of Rhode Island. 
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“ There are few spectacles,” says a writer inthe North American 
Review, on the recent school movement in Rhode Island, “ more 
worthy to excite an ardent yet rational enthusiasm, than the move. 
ment of a commonwealth, in a united purpose, and with resolute 
will, toward the accomplishment of any important end touching 
the moral or intellectual welfare of its citizens. When the value of 
the object is perceived by the mass of the people, and accepted by 
them as an interest for which they care and are ready to labor, our 
hopes for the progress of the race are confirmed and elevated. But 
when a people are seen to recognize a great deficiency in the means 
of education, and with one mind to take vigorous and rapid meas- 
ures for its removal, they deserve indeed the highest praise. The 
efforts of the people of Rhode Island for their schools have been 
peculiar, in respect to the work which they had to accomplish, to 
the rapidity of the reform, to the unanimity and zeal with which it 
has been executed, to the permanent results which have been attained 
and to the still higher promise for the future, of which these 
results give the assurance.” 

As soon as it was known that Mr. Barnard had determined to 
retire from the office of School Commissioner, the teachers of the 
State, through a committee appointed at the several Institutes held 
in the autumn of 1849, presented him a silver pitcher, as a testimo- 
nial of their respect and friendship, and of their appreciation of his 
services in the cause of education, and of the interest which he had 
ever had taken in their professional improvement and individual 
welfare. The following correspondence took place on the occasion : 


To Hon. Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. 


Dear Sir,—The teachers assembled at the several Institutes which were 
held in the State during the past year, on learning your intention of closing 
your official connection with the schools of Rhode Island, appointed the 
undersigned a committee to express their regret at your departure, and to pre- 
sent you some token of their appreciation of your services in the cause of 
education, and of the interest which you have always manifested in their 
professional improvement and individual welfare. 

Of the extent of your labors in preparing the way for the thorough 
re-organization of our system of public schools, and in encountering success- 
fully the many difficulties incident to the working of a new system, few of us 
can, probably, be aware, 

But we can speak from personal knowledge of the value of the Teachers’ 
Institutes which have from time to time been held by your appointment, and 
provided (too often, we fear, at your expense) with skillful and experienced 
instructors and practical lecturers ; and of the many books and pamphlets on 
education and teaching, which you have scattered, broadcast over the State. 

We can speak, too, of what the teachers of the State know from daily 
observation—many of them from happy experience—of the great change—nay, 
revolution,—which you have wrought in our school architecture, by which old, 
dilapidated and unsightly district school-houses have given way for the many 
new, attractive, commodious, and healthy edifices which now adorn our hills 
and valleys. 
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We have seen, too, and felt the benefits of the more numerous and regular 
attendance of scholars, of the uniformity of text-books, the more vigilant 
supervision of school committees, and the more lively and intelligent interest 
and co-operation of parents in our labors, which have been brought about 
mainly by your efforts. 

The fruits of your labors may also be seen in the courses of popular lec- 
tures which are now being held, and in the well-selected town, village and 
district libraries, which you have assisted in establishing, and which are 
already scattering their life-giving influence through our beloved State. 

In the consciousness of having been the main instrumentality in affecting 
these changes, for which the generations yet unborn will bless your memory, 
you have your own best reward. But, in behalf of the members of the Insti- 
tutes, we ask you to accept the accompanying gift, as a small token of grati- 
tude for these your labors, of their personal regard and friendship, and of their 
appreciation of your services in the cause of education in general, and to our 
profession in particular. We only wish it were more worthy of your accept- 
ance. 

Receive it, Sir, with our best wishes for your welfare. May your future 
course be as honorable to yourself, as the past has been useful to the children 
and youth of Rhode Island. 

And believe us, Sir, in behalf of the teachers of the State, your sincere 
and obedient servants, 

Rosert Attyn, Jencks Mowry, Sotomon P. Wetus, Fanny J. Buree, 
Jane Firietp, Sytvester Patterson, George W. Donege. 


Provipesce, January 30, 1849. 


Provipence, January 31, 1849. 


To Messrs. Allyn, &c. 


I feel deeply impressed by the honor you have done me in your commu- 
nication of the 30th instant, and by the elegant and valuable present which 
accompanied the same, in the name of a large number of the teachers of 
Rhode Island. I shall evér bear in grateful remembrance the numberless acts 
of personal kindness and willing co-operation in my official labors which I 
have received from teachers both of public and private schools since my first 
connection with the cause of education in this State, and I accept this parting 
testimonial of their friendship, and too partial appreciation of my labors, as 
Commissioner of Public Schools, with a sense of obligation greater than I can 
express. If, during the past five years, anything has been done to increase the 
facilities for individual and professional improvement enjoyed by teachers, and 
to raise the social and pecuniary estimation in which their services are held 
and rewarded; if any advance has been made toward the better organization 
and administration of a system of public schools, and the more thorough, 
complete, and practical education of the whole people, these results are the 
sum total of innumerable contributions, all of them as meritorious, and many 
of them, I doubt not, more important than my own. Every teacher who has, 
with or without the help of books, institutes, and sympathizing friends, made 
his school better than he found it; every school officer who has aimed faith- 
fully to understand and execute all the details in the local administration of 
the new system ; every person who, by his voice, his pen, his vote, his pecuni- 
ary aid, or his personal influence, has contributed to the earnest awakening of 
the Legislature and the people to the importance of this much-neglected public 
interest, and in favor of liberal and efficient measures of educational reform, 
has labored with me in a common field of usefulness, and is entitled to what- 
ever of credit may be,attached to a successful beginning of the enterprise. 

Such is the nature of the ever-extending results of educational labor, that if 
a successful beginning has been made in any departmeut of this field, no matter 
how small may be the measure of success, we should feel amply rewarded for 
our exertions, and, with love, hope, and patience in our hearts, we should hold 
onand hold out to the end. Whoever else may fail or falter, may every teacher 
in the State persevere until Rhode Island stands acknowledged before the world 
the model State, for her wise system of popular education. Then will her 
workshops be filled with intelligent, inventive, and contented laborers ; her 
cities and villages be crowned with institutions of religion, benevolence and 
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charity, and every home throughout her borders be made a circle of unfading 
smiles. 

The cause of true education, of the complete education of every human 
being, without regard to the accidents of birth or fortune, is worthy of the 
concentration of all our powers, and, if need be, of any sacrifice of time, 
money, and labor, we may be called upon to make in its behalf. Ever since 
the Great Teacher condescended to dwell among men, the progress of this 
cause has been upward and onward, and its final triumph has been longed for, 
and prayed for, and believed in, by every lover of his race. And, although 
there is much that is dark and despairing in the past and present condition of 
society, yet, when we study the nature of education, and the necessity and 
capabilities of improvement all around us, with the sure word of prophecy in 
our hands, and with the evidence of what has already been accomplished, the 
future rises bright and glorious before us, and on its forehead is the morning 
star, the herald of a better day than has yet dawned on our world. In this 
sublime possibility,—nay, in the sure word of God—let us in our hours of 
doubt and despondency, reassure our hope, strengthen our faith, and confirm 
the unconquerable will. The cause of education can not fail, unless all the 
laws which have heretofore governed the progress of society shall cease to 
operate, and Christianity shall prove to be a fable and liberty a dream. May 
we all hasten on its final triumph by following the example of the Great 
Teacher, in doing good according to our means and opportunity, and may 
each strive to deserve at the end of life, the epitaph of one, ‘in whose death 
mankind lost a friend, and no man got rid of an enemy.’ 

With renewed assurance of my gratitude for the kindness expressed in your 
communication, and for the honor of this present, and with my best wishes 
for the individual welfare of every teacher in the State, I remain 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Henry Barnarp. 


Early in 1849, Mr. Barnard returned to Connecticut, and to his 
old home, “‘ where he had garnered up his heart’s best treasures of 
an earthly sort,” and where he had apparently every facility for 
recovering his health in the occupations of the farm and garden, and 
the recreating studies of a well selected library. But he had 
become too intimately blended with the general educational move- 
ment of the country to be permitted to divert his mind, pen or voice, 
to other pursuits. He was constantly urged to attend Teachers’ 
Institutes, and other educational meetings, to assist by conference or 
correspondence, in framing school laws and regulations, or devising 
plans of school-houses, libraries, and courses of study for schools of 
every grade. In less than three months after he resigned his office 
in Rhode Island, he was invited to a professorship of History and 
English Literature in one college, and of the Latin and Greek 
Languages in another, and to the superintendence of public schools 
in three different cities. He was about the same time urged by friends 
of educational improvement, to take up his residence in two other 
States—in one to become a candidate for the office of State superin- 
tendent, and in the other, to take the direction of a voluntary associ- 
ation for the improvement of common schools; but he was con- 
strained to decline them all, so long as there was any prosp<ct of 
his being useful to the cause in his native State. He had not been 
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an idle spectator of the efforts of such public-spirited teachers and 
friends of Common Schools as Camp, Richardson, Norton, Beers, 
Bunce, and others who might be named, to rescue the cause from 
the blighting influence of certain political demagogues, and espe- 
cially of Governor Cleveland’s recommendations in 1842, and the con- 
sequent party bias given against all legislative action in its behalf. 
Gradually their well-directed and persevering efforts succeeded in 
restoring one after another all the important features stricken out of 
the law in 1842, and in adding still more efficient agencies of 
improvement to the system. In furtherance of their efforts he had 
aided by his advice and pen, and soon after his return in 1849, he 
had the satisfaction of aiding by his personal influence the passage 
of an act “to establish a State Normal School.” To the office 
of Principal of that school, was transferred the duties of State 
Superintendent, with a view of securing his experience in organiz- 
ing the one, and discharging the labors of the other. He was with 
one accord appointed Principal, and his acceptance was hailed with 
expressions of lively satisfaction by persons and presses that had 
before opposed and thwarted +his measures of educational reform. 
In accepting the doubl: office, he stipulated that an Associate Princi 
pal should be appointed, to whom should be intrusted the immediate 
and, responsible charge of the Normal School, while he devoted his 
whole time and energics to the improvement of the Common Schools. 
On the 4th of June, 1-51, Mr. Barnard had the satistaction of 
delivering the Dedicatory Address, on the completion of the build- 
ing provided by the citiz ns of New Britain for the accommodation 
of the State Normal School, and the schools of the village as Model 
Schools, and Schools o! Practice, in the presence of the Bourd of 
Trustees, the Gove:nor. and other State officers, members of both 
Houses of the Legislature, and many invited guests. Many long 
cherished hopes—hopis long deferred, but still cherished, had their 
fulfillment in the attend: nce and exercises of that day. In refer- 
ence to his presence ©» the occasion, Rev. Dr. Bushnell! in an 
Address delivered in |) same place, in the evening, remarked. 


“T remember with fres interest, to-day, how my talented friend, 
who has most reason «! «jl to rejoice in the festivities of this oeca- 
sion, consulted with mie os many as thirteen years ago, in r gard to 
his plans of life; rais+., in particular, the question whether he 


should. give himself w!\. lv and finally up to the cause of public 
schools. I knew his 1 \iv-s, the growing distaste he had for politi- 
cal life, in which he 0. already embarked with prospects of suc- 
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cess, and the desire he felt to occupy some field more immediately 
and simply beneficent. He made his choice ; and now, after 
encountering years of untoward hindrance here, winning golden 
opinions meantime from every other State in the republic, and from 
ministers of education in almost every nation of the old world, by 
his thoroughly practical understanding of all that pertains to the 
subject ; after raising also into vigorous action the school system of 
another State, and setting it forward in a tide of progress, he returns 
to the scene of his beginnings and permits us here to congratulate 
both him and ourselves, in the prospect that his original choice and 
purpose are finally to be fulfilled. He has our confidence ; we are 
to have his ripe experience ; and the work now fairly begun is to 
go on, I trust by the common consent of us all, till the schools of our 
State are placed on a footing of the highest possible energy and per- 
fection.” 

We have in this article limited ourselves to a sketch of Mr. Bar- 
nard’s character and services as an educator and school officer, and 
particularly to his labors in behalf of Common Schools in Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. He has found time, in these abounding 
labors, to help forward almost every local enterprise which aimed 
to advance the literary and educational interests of his native city 
and State. The Hartford Young Men’s Institute, with its annual lec- 
tures and its library of 11,000 volumes, of which he was one of 
the originators, and the first President, and the Connecticut Historical 
Society, with-its valuable memorials, collections and library of seven 
thousand volumes, of which he is now President, owe as much to 
his public spirit and personal efforts, as to any one individual. He 
has been elected an honorary member of various Historical, Literary 
and Scientific Associations, at home and abroad, and has just been 
appointed President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education. As an evidence of his reputation for high and 
varied scholarship, and administrative talent, it may be mentioned, 
that in 1851, he was appointed to the Presidency of the State Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and about the same time to the Chancellorship of 
the University of Michigan, and that he has repeatedly received 
overtures to take similar positions in other important literary insti- 
tutions. That his services to the cause of good letters and education 
are appreciated, is evident from the fact, that in 1851 he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the corporation of 
Yale College, and in the same year from Union College, and in the 
year following, from Harvard University. 
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LONDON EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
(Continued from Vol. IX., page 365.) 


Tue opening of the exhibition in St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening, July 4th, was preceded by the centenary dinner of the So- 
ciety of Arts, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on the Monday 
evening previous, which was attended by about eight hundred gen- 
tlemen. Earl Granville, in the necessary absence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, presided. 

Dinner was served in a spacious banqueting hall, fitted up by the 
company, on the basement floor of the building. The arrangement 
of this hall was such as to permit of a distribution of the company in 
somewhat of a classified order, with the view of showing that it 
was not an ordinary mixed assemblage. At a large semicircular 
upper table, embracing the length and breadth of the hall, were ar- 
ranged, on either side of the Chair, the Foreign Commissioners to 
the Educational Exhibition, and other distinguished guests, invited 
by the Society to be present, including the directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company. Among those seated at this table were, the Lord 
Mayor, the Earl of Harrowby, Viscount Mahon, Viscount Ebring- 
ton, M. Milne Edwards, F. R. S., Membre de l'Institut, Doyen de la 
Faculté des Sciences, Commissioner from France; the Hon. H. Bar- 
nard, Superintendent of State Schools, Connecticut, U. S., Commis- 
sioner from that State; Mr. Charles Fogh, Commissioner from 
Denmark ; Dr. Siljestrim, Director of the New Elementary School 
in Stockholm, Commissioner from Sweden; Dr. Thomas Krag, The- 

_logiz Candidatus of the University of Christiana, Commissioner 
from Norway; M. Schmidt, Director of Tankske Realskole, in Ber- 
gen; the Rev. Dr. Carl Heinnemann, Rector of the Mercantile 
Academy, Gothenburg; Major Oliphant, Chairman of the East India 
Company; Mr. Samuel Laing, M. P., Chairman of the Crystal Pal- 
ace Company; Mr. Fuller, Managing Director; Mr. W. Anderson ; 
Mr. T. N. Farquhar; Sir C. Barry, R. A.; Sir W. Cubitt; Mr. 
R. A. Slaney; Mr. Harry Chester, Chairman of Council; the 
President of the College of Surgeons; Sir W. C. ‘Trevelyan, Bart. ; 
Captain Laws, R. N.; General Thomas, (U. S.;) Judge Upham, 
(U. S.;) Mr. C. F. Stansbury; Mr. Willich; Mr. A. Elliott Lock- 
hart, M. P.; Mr. Peto, M. P.; Sir T. Phillips; M. O. Delepierre ; 
Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke ; Mr. Charles Knight ; Mr. Gilbert, F. R. 
S.; Mr. T. — F. R. S.; Mr. N. Montefiore; Mr. Booker, 
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M. P.,; Mr. W.S. Portal; the Mayor of Oxford ; the Mayor of Der- 
by; Rev. Dr. Major; Rev. J. R. Major, M. A.; Mr. Oliveira, M. 
P.; Mr. Whatman, M. P.; Mr. Alderman Saddington; Mr. Al- 
derman and Sheriff Wire ; Mr. Under-Sheriff Anderton; Mr. Lam- 

bert Jones; Mr. T. Dyke Acland; Dr. Michell, M. P.; Mr. 

Mechi, &c., &c. 

At thirteen parallel tables, embraced within the semicircular one, 
were seated the members of the Society, the Representatives of the 
Institutions in Union, and their friends. The Council occupied the 
center table, with the exception of Mr. Harry Chester, the Chairman, 
who sat on the left hand of Earl Granville. At this table were 
Messrs. W. Bird, H. Cole, C. B., Warren De la Rue, F. R.S., W. 
F. Harrison, P. Graham, J. C. Macdonald, Matthew Marshall, W. 
Wilson Saunders, F. R. S., S. Redgrave, T. Twining, Jr., Lieut Col. 
F. Eardley Wilmot, R. A., T. Winkworth, Don Manuel de Ysasi, 
&c., with the Rev. Dr. Booth, F. R. S., as Vice Chairman. 

At the Art table, on the left of that occupied by the Council, were 
seated, among others, Messrs. David Roberts, R. A., W. Tite, Dec- 
imus Burton, F. R. S., Digby Wyatt, Owen Jones, Dennis Chant- 
rell, Roger Fenton, S. Mair, P. W. Fry, with Sir Charles L. East- 
lake, President of the Royal Academy, as Vice-Chairman. 

At the Commerce table, next on the left, were, among others, 
Messrs. John Dillon, W. Hawes, F. Bennoch, J. E. Carlile, G. Cot- 
tam, J. Darlington, J. Gray, W. P. Hammond, S. Morley, J. Morley, 
J. A. Nicholay, S. Waterhouse, with Mr. W. Brown, M. P., as Vice- 
Chairman. 

At the Institute table, next on the left, were, among many others, 
Messrs. Paul Blackmore, J. C. Buckmaster, G. Dawson, C. Griffin, 
J. R. Kay, Rev. H. Hawkes, J. Hole, Rev. Gerald Lermit, J. Mor- 
rison, T. Riching, J. Sillifant, T. Woollecombe, Rev. W. Yate, with 
Mr. E. Baines as Vice-Chairman. 

At the Science table, which was that immediately to the right of 
the Council table, were seated, among others, Dr. T. K. Chambers, 
Dr. Farr, Mr. J. Glaisher, F. R. S., Dr. Guy, Mr. Thomas Hux- 
ley, F. R. S., Dr. Latham, F. R. S., Mr. J. Simon, F. R. S., Dr. Stone, 
Professor John Wilson, with Dr. Forbes Royle, F. R. S., as Vice- 
Chairman. 

At the Engineering table, next on the right, were, among others, 
Sir John Rennie, F. R. S., Sir Charles Fox, Messrs. George 
Lowe, F. R. S., J. Hawkshaw, J. G. Appold, F. R. S., John 
Braithwaite, Charles Manby, F. R. S., E. Woods, Herbert Mack- 
worth, W. Bridges Adams, C. W. Siemens, H. Hensman, with Mr. 
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Robert Stephenson, M. P., Vice President of the Society, as Vice- 
Chairman. 

At the Educational table, the next on the right, were the Dean of 
Salisbury, Archdeacon Lane Freer, the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 
Messrs. M. Arnold, Rev. Harry Baber, T. W. Allies, Maurice Cross, 
H. Dunn, Rev. I. G. C. Fussell, John Hullah, Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, 

Rev. H. Mackenzie, Rev. Muirhead Mitchell, Rev. G. R. Moncrieff, 
Rev. E. D. Tinkling, Rev. A. Rigg, Joseph Ruddock, F. R. Sand- 
ford, D. Stow, Sykes, Jacob Waley, Rev. F. Watkins, &c., &c., 
with the Dean of Hereford, Vice-President of the Society, as Vice- 
Chairman. 

At the Manufacturers’ table, the next on the right, were Messrs. 
W. Barber, G. Courtauld, R. Dawbarn, I. Foster, G. Hairs, S. M. 
Hubert, G. T. Kemp, A. Lapworth, J. R. Lavanchy, W. Long- 
maid, Herbert Minton, C. A. Preller, G. F. White, G. F. Wilson, 
&c., &c., with Mr. Thomas De la Rue as Vice-Chairman. 

After dinner the regular national toasts, “The health of the 
Queen,” “Prince Albert,” and “The Prince of Wales,” were pro- 
posed with remarks by the noble Chairman, in which her Majesty 
was characterized as “holding the affections of her people by her 
public and private virtues,” and his Royal Highness, as having ma- 
terially assisted, by the combination in him of talent and position, in 
carrying out the objects of the Society, of which he is President, and 
in which he has taken an active interest. In response to a toast, 
“Success to the Crystal Palace Company,” which has provided in 
the magnificent structure in which the company were assembled, a 
natural and happy home of arts, manufactures, commerce and educa- 
tion, Mr. Laing, member of Parliament, and President of the Com- 
pany, remarked that the design of the Crystal Palace was to 
associate all that was most beautiful in nature, and most instructive 
in art, in the great work of the higher education of the masses of 
the people. If it succeeds, this Palace will become not only a most 
agreeable resort for recreation, but the great school of popular in- 
struction. In proposing the “continued prosperity of the Society of 
Arts,” the Chairman remarked: 

“T can not help thinking that the Educational Exhibition which is 
now intended to be reopened, and which has been owing to the un- 
tiring efforts of the Council of this Society, aided by one or two 
other gentlemen, will have the most beneficial effect, not only as giv- 
ing information respecting education in this and in other countries, 
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but as bringing the attention of the public mind still more to the 
subject. Iam one of those who think that immense progress has 
been made both in the elementary instruction and in the necessity 
which all classes of English society feel for a greater admixture of 
instruction in manufactures and science, than has hitherto prevailed. 
I believe, by the efforts of the State, by the efforts of public 
bodies——both of laymen and of religious bodies—and, I may add, 
by the efforts of individuals whom I could name—and I should like 
to particularize them if they were not present—immense assistance 
has been given to the cause of education in this country. The mode 
of imparting education has been immensely forwarded and improved. 
A race of teachers utterly unknown a few years ago, has been cre- 
ated. Without referring more in detail to anything which has 
lately been done by the Government, I believe that the regulations 
which have been adopted within the last year will, within a very few 
years, show their result in a very largely increased measure of in- 
struction. both in science and in art, being given in the elementary 
schools in this country. (Hear, hear.) But when I have said this, 
so far from being proud of the progress we have made, I feel that 
there is a lamentable deficiency when we compare the state of edu- 
cation with the power and resources of this great nation.” r 

After remarks by Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Dillon, and the Lord 
Mayor of London, 

Mr. Charles Knight, the veteran publisher of works designed for 
popular reading, being called on, said: 


“T am requested to propose the three hundred and fifty-five Insti- 
tutions in union with the Society of Arts. I am quite sure that, 
next in importance to the toast of the Society of Arts itself, is that 
which I now propose for your adoption; and I, therefore, feel sin- 
gularly honored in being allowed to doso. For when I consider that 
these Institutions represent, more or less, the progress of education 
in this country; when I know that in this room there are present a 
vast number of gentlemen who are representatives from the Institu- 
tions in union with the parent Society, and that they have come to 

_ join in the magnificent festival which has attracted every one here 
to-day, you will feel with me that the mere occasion of our being 
allowed to be present, is a great fact as connected with the cause of 
education in this country. (Cheers.) My lord, no one, I think, 
can regret the absence of the Duke of Newcastle this day, when we 
have had the happiness to sit under the presidency of your lordship. 
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(Hear.) But I think it would have been an important augury for 
the future of this country, had the War Minister presided on this 
occasion. I should think, too, it would have been gratifying, not 
only to his grace, but to that government of which his grace, and 
you, my lord, are members. Any one who considers the past history 
of this country, must know, that during many years of bloodshed and 
all those trials which accompanied them, the cause of education was 
neglected. It was only when peace came that we were enabled to 
cultivate the education of the great masses of the people, and that 
Mechanics’ Institutions sprang up. I have watched the progress of 
these great aids in the cause. I remember that they were not known 
some thirty years ago, whereas now there are three hundred and fifty- 
five actually in union with this Society. Those gentlemen who are 
here to-day, and who represent these Institutions, will see that it is 
of the greatest importance in the time of warfare, that whatever 
the destinies of the country may be, they should maintain a constant 
and unvarying progress, whereby they will confer the greatest bless- 
ings, not only on this, but on successive generations. I have now 
to propose the three hundred and fifty-five Institutions in Union 
with the Society of Arts.” 

Mr. Epwarp Barnes. “My lords and gentlemen: I have the 
honor, at your command, to return thanks on behalf of those who 
sit at this table, and who are the representatives from the Mechan- 
ics’ Institutions in connection with the Society of Arts. I may state 
that I have one qualification for undertaking the task which has 
been allotted me; namely, that I have witnessed the rise and prog- 
ress of these interesting and important Societies. Exactly thirty 
years ago, I attended a lecture at the first, and then the only Me- 
chanics’ Institution in England. It was held in an old and dirty 
chapel: near Falcon Square. I have lived to witness such an as- 
semblage as thisin this splendid palace! I have lived to see eight 
hundred Institutions of this nature, the representatives of which are 
gathered together in a building unequaled in all times. (Cheers.) 
The Society of Arts boasts this day of the one hundredth year of its 
existence; and it is a remarkable fact that that period has witnessed 
the greatest discoveries and improvements in art, science, and man- 
ufactures ever known in the history of the world. But during two- 
thirds of that period, the larger portion of the population was not 
called upon to take part in the national advancement. For a long 
period it had been supposed that men were required only to be mere 
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laborers, unacquainted with art. Dr. Birkbeck first addressed the 
mechanics at Glasgow on the Principles of Art, and we now see 
eight hundred Institutions in existence in this country, and one 
thousand and fifty-seven Philosophical and Literary Societies and 
Mechanics’ Institutions. Connected with the Yorkshire Union, we 
have one hundred and thirty Institutions, comprising 20,000 members. 
Whilst in one sense we ought to seek to raise the character of our 
Institutions, in another sense we are seeking to bring them down to 
the humblest class of society. Our object is to bring them down not 
merely to the towns in which large Mechanics’ Institutions exist, 
but to the smallest villages. And I must here observe that one 
great improvement which has been made has been the formation of 
itinerating village libraries. We seek to form libraries where we 
can not at present attempt to do anything greater, and we hope to 
embody the feeling of the country in the cause. When we talk of 
Mechanics’ Institutions we beg to thank the Society of Arts, and the 
Crystal Palace Company. We think we owe much to them, and I 
think they owe much to Mechanics’ Institutions. I do think that 
but for Mechanics’ Institutions, neither the Great Exhibition of 
1851 nor this Crystal Palace would have been raised.” 

Lord Manon said: “My lords and gentlemen: I have been 
requested to propose as a toast, the health of those foreign gentle- 
men who have been deputed ‘by their governments to take part in 
your Educational Exhibition. I am sure you will feel with me how 
great is the honor conferred upon this Society by the presence of the 
gentlemen who have been deputed by foreign countries to take part 
in our proceedings ; and, whilst we do ourselves the honor to drink 
to the health of those gentlemen whom I have the pleasure to see 
around me, allow me to recollect that the noble lord in the chair 
has himself performed the duties of a Commissioner, in a manner to 
command the respect and admiration of all who had the honor to come 
in contact with him. (Cheers.) I desire to connect with the toast 
which I have to propose, the eminent man who is present as the 
Commissioner from France, Mons. Milne Edwards, and on the part 
of our brothers of America, the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut.” 

M. Mitne Epwarps, who spoke in English with remarkable facil- 
ity, said: “My lords and gentlemen: France can not but feel deeply 
animated by the generous and enlightened sentiments which have 
actuated the promoters of knowledge assembled in this aerial castle, 
I beg leave to state, on behalf of France, and on behalf of the Em- 
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peror, by whom I have been deputed to visit this country, that he 
feels the deepest and warmest interest in your labors in the cause of 
education. (Cheers.) Education, as a noble lord present has in- 
formed us, was formerly bestowed only on the happy few, but now it 
is diffused throughout society at large, and it forms the most power- 
ful, generous, and Christian feature of the present age, that educa- 
tion is so extended from the highest to the lowest. France has long 
been desirous of instilling into the minds of all her citizens, those 
elementary notions of science, literature and art, which you protect 
in a most especial way, by means appropriate to the spirit and habits - 
of your people. Considerable progress has now been made in that 
direction, and England, with the vigor, perseverance and practical 
good sense which are so characteristic of her people, has been no less 
happy in the efforts which she has made to diffuse useful knowledge 
amongst every class of society, at home and throughout the world at 
large. The combined efforts of the two nations thus to extend every- 
thing which is really useful to the minds as well as to the souls of 
men, must be pleasing to all well-gifted hearts. (Cheers.) The two 
nations, who for ages have caused so much blood to be shed uselessly, 
leading to the infliction of so much misery upon mankind, are now 
rivals no longer as slaughterers on the field of battle, but only as the 
teachers of the human mind. I said rivals, but that word will by no 
means correctly express my meaning. Rivalry is a term which 
generally implies something like jealousy, some wish to obtain an 
exclusive possession or advantage; whilst in the peaceful career on 
which the two nations have now entered, every conquest made by 
the one or the other, will tend to the equal profit of both. (Loud 
cheers.) It is, therefore, my lords and gentlemen, with most grate- 
ful feelings, that in the name of France, and in the name I will say, 
if I am not encroaching too much upon the privileges of other for- 
eigners present, of civilization at large, that I thank you for the great 
efforts which the Society of Arts has made, and the kind reception 
which has been granted here to foreigners. In the work of civiliza- 
tion, England and France, united as they now are, need fear no rivals ; 
and in history I can find no period in which such powerful and suc- 
cessful efforts have been made for the promotion of knowledge. Our 
great predecessors in civilization, the Romans, had but a slight in- 
fluence over mankind, compared with that which is now actually in 
the hands of England and France. The steamers of our countries, 
like the radii of glory which crowns the two nations, are steering in 
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all directions, and carrying our examples to the most distant shores, 
(Loud cheers.) Our predecessors, the Romans, quailed and fell 
before the invading hordes of Scythian barbarians, but England and 
France, in the present time, will be more fortunate. (Continued 
cheering.) Now, my lord, you must allow me to make once more to 
the English people, my grateful thanks for the kind reception which 
has greeted the foreign visitors.” 

The Hon. Henry Barnarp, of Connecticut, (U.S.,) also re- 
sponded to the toast: “Had not the mover of the toast which you 
have received so kindly, taken the precaution to introduce me here 
with my colleagues as a foreigner, and as the representative of a distant 
country, I should have felt prompted by the remembrance of the 
many hospitalities which I have received already in this country, and 
looking around as I do upon faces so familiar, and those who seem to 
me to be the representatives of the British race, to have commenced 
with addressing you as ‘my fellow-citizens.’ (Loud cheers.) And 
I at first thought, when I found my name coupled here with that 
of the representative of our ancient ally of France, that he was 
about to propose here, on the eve of the 4th of July, a grand interna- 
tional union. (Hear, hear.) Surely it is more pleasing to me to be 
present in this great popular school of education and recreation—to 
find myself surrounded here by the ministers of peace instead of the 
ministers of war—to find myself looking around on fields smiling in 
beauty, instead of fields ploughed up by the wheels of maddening 
artillery—and to listen to kind and cordial greetings, instead of 
the shouts of the battle or the groans of the dying ;—in the midst of 
all this, surely we may feel that ‘peace hath her victories and tri- 
umphs’ no less than war; but, my lords and gentlemen, I do not 
propose now to make a 4th of July oration. I beg to return you my 
thanks on behalf of the small state which I represent here, as form- 
ing a portion of the great confederation of American states, and to 
thank you for your cordial greetings. Whatever may belong to the 
past history of my native state in the eyes of our own people, we feel 
that we are indebted to the fact that the early settlers of Connecticut 
were graduates of the grammar-schools and universities of this coun- 
try, that there was incorporated into the first code of her laws this 
simple provision, (and if there is ever to be a monument erected,and 
an inscription placed upon it, I trust it may be the words of that 
law)—‘ That the authorities of the towns would not allow so much 
barbarism to exist in their midst, as to have a. single child unable to 
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read the Holy Word of God and the good laws of his colony!’ 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) My lord, as the humble representative 
of that state, I may say with some feeling of pride, that from the ear- 
liest times to the present, it is a very rare thing to find a single native- 
born citizen of Connecticut, who could not write his name and read 
the laws of his country. (Hear, hear.) But I will not detain the 
assembly at this hour of the evening. It is a peculiar pleasure to me, 
who am not an entire stranger in your country, for I have been cor- 
dially received in many of your homes, and I trust I have not left 
any of your doors ajar—(hear, hear)—it is a more peculiar pleasure 
to me to come here again on this occasion, after an interval of 
twenty years, and to find such marks of educational progress as I have 
seen during the last three weeks that I have been in this country. 
And, although my own state and other American states will not 
make large additions to the Exhibition which is about to be opened 
under the auspices of this Society—owing to the notice having reach- 
ed so few of them—owing also perhaps, to the fact that education 
with us is entirely a state affair, and not a national affair; although 
I say, owing to these facts, our contributions to your Exhibition will 
besmall, yet I have already seen enough of the contributions made 
by other countries, and by your own schools, to feel that I shall carry 
away with me very important lessons, which I trust will be felt in 
the schools of my own state and my own country. Permit me, gen- 
tlemen, now to give you a toast—‘ Success to the Educational Exhi- 
bition.’” (Much applause.) 





EUROPEAN IDEAS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
A SAXON’S IMPRESSIONS. 


Aone the accounts which have recently appeared in Europe of 
American education, one of the best is that of Dr. Hermann Wim- 
mer, of Dresden, entitled “The Church and the School in North 
America,”* an octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages which 
was published at Leipsic, in 1853, A large portion of this work 
had previously appeared in two German periodicals, the Allgemeine 





* Die Kirche und Schule in Nord Amerika. Uebersichtlich beschrieben von 
Dr. Hermann Wimmer. 8°, pp. 368. Leipzig, 1853. 
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Schulzeitung and the Repertorium der Pedagogischen Journalistik 
und Literatur. Much of it has since been translated into French,* 
and published in Belgium by M. LeRoy, Professor in the University 
of Liége. A translation of the whole volume into French with 
fresh corrections and additions, has also been recently promised. 

Dr. Wimmer spent nearly two years in this country, engaged for 
the most part of his time in an examination of our various institu- 
tions. He was in many respects well qualified for the task he under- 
took, having been for several years a practical teacher, and being 
thoroughly acquainted with the excellent and systematic methods of 
public instruction, which are established in the kingdom of Saxony, 
the country of his nativity and residence. It is also evident from 
the allusions which are made in his book, that while residing in the 
United States he had excellent opportunities for seeing all that he 
desired, and especially for making the acquaintance of such men 
as have been most influential in promoting education. He appears 
to understand our country much better than is usual with foreigners, 
and although his book is neither complete in all its statements, nor 
satisfactory in all its opinions, it is a clear, unprejudiced, interesting, 
and in general accurate statement of our systems of common schools. 

The first part of the work, as the title intimates, is an account of 
the Churches of this country, with full particulars in regard to the 
various doctrines and usages of different denominations, and many 
curious descriptions of the peculiarities which a German notices in 
our strict observance of the Sabbath, in the “ prayer-meetings” 
established in so many congregations, and in the progress of “ revi- 
vals,” as seen in New England and New York. The limits of this 
article will not allow us to dwell, however interesting it might be, 
upon that portion of the book. 

In his account of the schools and other seminaries of learning, 
Dr. Wimmer does not attempt to give the narrative of a traveler, 
with allusions to different institutions in the order in which they 
were visited, nor in the order of their geographical location. He 
endeavors to classify all the information which he obtained, and 
although on account of our various state governments, and local 
laws, this is no easy task, he has succeeded far better than would 
naturally be expected. 

Beginning with a slight histori¢al survey, from the days of ‘the 











* Les Ecoles Publiques dans l’Amerique du Nord, Traduit de |’Allemand 
de Dr. Wimmer, par A. LeRoy proferseuer agrégé a l'Université de Liége. 
8°, pp. 26, Tournai et Bruxelles, 1853, © 
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Pilgrim Fathers’ down, he proceeds to state the general organization 
of our different school systems, the officers, the functions of Super- 
intendents, Boards of Education and School Committees, the acquire- 
ments and number of Teachers and Scholars, and the character of 
schools of different grades. These last he describes in the order of 
district or country schools, city or classified schools, normal schools, 
academies, colleges and universities, professional schools, and other 
literary institutions. 

We are glad to see that in all his investigations, New England 
holds, as it should, a prominent place; and that although the author 
commends more highly the present state of education in Massachu- 
setts and New York, he is not unmindful of what has been accom- 
plished in Connecticut. It is especially gratifying, to see how Dr. 
Wimmer, like every other writer on American education, appre- 
ciates the long continued labors of the Hon. Henry Barnard. 
There is scarcely a sheet of the work before us in which there 
is not either an allusion to the efforts, or an extract from the 
writings of that indefatigable friend of popular instruction, of whose 
various services it is impossible, says Dr. Wimmer, to give a just 
idea. “I have often,” he continues, “had occasion to admire the 
magic influence of Dr. Barnard, his brilliant powers of eloquence, 
and his great administrative talent. The new school-houses in the 
United States, so well adapted to their objects, both in the exterior 
and interior, are visible marks of his zeal. His ‘School Archi- 
tecture’ has been widely influential in America, and since the Edin- 
burgh Review last year called attention to its merits, the results of 
his suggestions are already very manifest in England.” 

We find not only these references to the distinguished superin- 
tendent of common schools in this state, but many honorable allu- 
sions to our local institutions. Yale College, the Connecticut 
Normal School, the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Hopkins Grammar School, the Retreat for the Insane, the Hartford 
Young Men’s Institute, the Linonian Society in New Haven, the 
classes in Hartford for educating Teachers for the West, are all 
described with more or less detail. Quotations are often made from 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, from articles in the New 
Englander, and from Prof. Porter’s Prize Essay. There is also a 
lengthened account of the Yale Literary Magazine. 

While commending American systems of education as on the 
whole admirably adapted to the wants of the country, Dr. Wimmer 
does not praise everything he sees, but finds ground for criticism in 
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the want of thoroughness which is too often apparent in methods of 
instruction ; he speaks of the disadvantages of too frequent changes 
in the teachers of given schools; he complains of the want of musical 
lessons in common schools, and animadverts to the absence of reli- 
gious training. 

Perhaps the following free translation of his account of a district 
school, will give the best idea of the manner in which he speaks of 
our good points and our faults. After alluding to the exterior ap- 
pearance of some of the school-houses, which he calls true children’s 
temples, he proposes to enter. 

“We see,” he says, “a large company of children, separated 
according to sexes by a long aisle, all occupied in remarkable activity. 
We should suppose that the teacher had stepped out, did he not 
come forward to offer us a seat upon the platform beside him. Upon 
his, table we see Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionary, the Bible, a 
school register, and a bell. Before the table, are standing a few 
children with open books in their hand. The teacher strikes the 
bell. It becomes quiet and the instruction proceeds. The children 
read in rotation, and one can not but acknowledge that they do so 
with evident understanding. I was particularly surprised at the 

-reading of poetical extracts, remembering how poorly they are often 
read with us. I hoped that the subject of the reading lesson would 
be made the basis of further instruction, but after a short prac- 
tice the children are sent to their seats. The second class then 
comes up. There is much more to correct in their pronunciation 
and elocution. The third class comes up to read and spell. While 
the Teacher was occupied in this manner with a part of the children, 
the others were learning their lessons for the next recitation. Little 
children I have often seen sitting quite idle, without even a book in 
hand. 

“In Geography, there is a similar proceeding. The first class, 
which is partly composed of other children from the first class in 
reading, come forward and take their position so as to see the 
maps which hang upon the wall. Each one has his ‘School Geog- 
raphy’ in his hand, a quarto volume as large as an atlas, maps and 
letter-press being combined on one page. Beneath the text of each 
page are questions which form regularly, and alas exclusively, the 
basis of the recitation. Also the more extended Geographies which 
are not used in the country schools, contain a great many pictures 
combined with the text. For instance, we see under Germany, in 

Mitchell’s Geography, a Professor clad in old-fashioned garments, 
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surrounded with a mass of books, and busied with writing, while 
from his long tobacco-pipe vast clouds of smoke arise! These books 
are great favorites with the young and that is their best recommend- 
ation. Moreover they are all written in the old style, except Wood- 
bridge’s, which is based upon the principles of modern science. 
Germany is for all geographers and politicians a vague notion, gen- 
erally considered as a union of small states with the exclusion of 
Austria and Prussia. That the Rhine provinces should be part of 
Prussia, is a stumbling-block, and they accordingly have often the 
good fortune to be included in Germany, while yet some cities whose 
French names are transferred to English, like Aix la Chapelle, 
Cologne, Mayence, are carelessly spoken of in books for children, as 
parts of France. Now it is quite common to distinguish between 
Germany and the German Confederation, and under Prussia to 
make the remark, that it with Germany and Austria forms the Ger- 
manic Confederation ; and also that the inhabitants of Prussia speak 
German, while under Austria this remark is not made. Of Saxony 
nothing more is known than its Saxon wool, as the boundaries of 
the smaller states quite disappear in these maps. Every interested 
child knows of Bremen, Hamburgh, Dresden, Berlin, Leipzig, &c., 
but all, great and small, know nothing more of Germany as a whole 
(beside its name and language,) than that it is the birthplace of 
many German emigrants.” 

In respect to historical instruction, Dr. Wimmer complains that 
children in American district schools know nothing of the past in 
any country but their own, England, and France,—“all the rest 
have only a present.” In arithmetic he finds them better trained 
than children in Germany. The difficulties in teaching spelling he 
considers very great, on account of the peculiarities of the English 
language, but he inclines to recommend a more general employment 
of the phonetic method. He finds the American running hand much 
better than the more stiff way of writing which is taught in German 
schools. 

It would perhaps be interesting to the reader if we could quote 
more of Dr. Wimmer’s impressions in regard to our public schools, 
but the limits of this article will not allow us to do more than show 
the general manner in which he comments upon our institutions. 

It is worthy of remark that while he considers one hour a week of 
religious instruction in the Sunday school, as a very small amount 
compared with the ten hours which it receives in the day schools of 
Germany, he acknowledges that the spirit of religion and the love of 
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divine worship is much more strongly developed in America than in 
his own country. 

In conclusion we can not but express the opinion that it is good for 
both Europe and America that such men as Dr. Wimmer, Dr. 
Siljestrim, and others we might name, should come to this country 
to study our educational systems and give their opinions upon them. 
If they point out such faults as defective methods of instruction, 
bad classification of the scholars, and a want of thoroughness and 
symmetry in prescribed courses of study, they will not, they can not 
fail to admire the adaptation of our school system as a whole, to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which we all hold so dear; 
and they will gain for imitation in their own lands, many good ideas; 
in our Teachers’ Associations and Institutes, in our well constructed 
and well ventilated school-rooms, and in our employment of female 
teachers, in one of the noblest spheres where the influence of woman 
can possibly be exerted. D.C. G. 

Bert1y, Prussia, Nov., 1854. 





MODEL DEPARTMENT OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT NEW 
BRITAIN, 


Tae schools of the First District are, by their regulations, inti- 
mately connected with the Normal School. There is probably no 
system of schools preciscly like this in any town in New England. 
The general charge of all the schools is placed under the care of the 
Associate Principal of the Normal School. The Principal of the 
High School is also expected to have an immediate oversight of all 
the departments of the Model Schools. In each department is a 
principal teacher, appointed by the district committee, and respon- 
sible to that committee, with the concurrence of the Principal of the 
Normal School. This teacher, with the assistance of the Visiting 
Committee and the Teachers of the Normal School, arranges the 
studies, directs the lessons, has charge of the discipline, and all the 
general arrangements of the school. 

When the classes are formed and the programme of exercises 
made out, the presiding teacher of each department forms a list of 
classes for which teachers from the Normal School will be required. 
Teachers are then assigned by the Principal of the Normal School. 
They go to their respective classes at the hours designated, and hear 
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recitations and impart instruction, under the direction of the teachers 
of each department, and with the criticisms and suggestions made 
by the teachers of the Normal School, and the Principal of the 
High School. 

This arrangement affords not only a large amount of instruction | 
from members of the Normal School for which the district are not 
required to pay, but has secured also the benefit of the wise coun- 
sels and varied experience of the Principal, an influence which 
otherwise could‘not have been exerted on the school ; exemplified 
in the invaluable suggestions made, in the interest awakened, and in 
the encouragement given to teachers and pupils. 

This arrangement also affords important advantages to the Normal 
School. The principles involved in the art of teaching can in no 
way be better illustrated than in their actual development in schools 
well arranged, and properly conducted. In the present system, all 
the grades from the primary to a high school, are brought under the 
same roof as the Normal School. Classes in different studies from 
the Alphabet to the higher departments of language, mathematics, 
and natural science, are daily reciting under the direction of the 
best teachers that can be obtained. The very best methods of in- 
struction can thus be seen in practice in connection with the lectures 
and instructions of the Normal School. 

At the same time the circumstances in which these schools are 
placed, bring them constantly before the eye of the best educators 
of this state and others. 

Methods adopted here must exert an influence over the schools in 
all parts of the state. There are high inducements for teachers, 
committees and citizens, to spare no pains to make these schools 
the best possible for the true and right education of children and 
youth. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a system that should combine 
more of sound judgment and constant watchfulness in its planning 
and operations, or that should bring more high and varied talent into 
exercise, than is the case in these schools.—Prof. Camp’s Report of 
Schools of New Britain School Society, 1854. 





SCHOOL-HOUSE ORNAMENTS. 


THE very thought seems paradoxical. Why a few years ago we 
felt the need of a clock in our school-house, and what was more to 
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the purpose, resolved to have one. But not feeling quite able to 
buy one—they cost then three dollars—we drew up a subscription 
paper, and as we called on our patrons presented it, invoking their 
benevolent aid. 

On the teacher’s account most were willing to give a quarter, but 
" with one voice it was decided to be useless, as the clock would iney- 
itably be broken before a month had passed. We ‘hoped not, and 
carried round the paper, till at length the sum was complete, the 
clock was bought, and to this day stands in that school-house, and 
tells of beauty while it ticks off time. 

So of maps, and of school apparatus, all are too nice for the school- 
room. We suspect the reason why the black-board was allowed 
earliest, was for the very reason that it had no beauty to hinder it. 

To be sure, ornaments for school-houses as they were, or as some 

yet are—would seem a little strange. If we were fated to sit once 
more on a slab bench, backless, unplaned, and tottlish, and had a 
dime to spend, we should rather put it in toward buying new chairs, 
than to hang our room with paintings. So would anybody—wouldn’t 
you? 
But a prophetic angel in the shape of Barnard’s School Architec- 
ture, has declared that the time for such school-houses as we can 
remember, shall be no longer. No new one is built after those 
ancient models—nor ever will be. Public sentiment can not go back 
in this respect. 

Let us then think of ornaments. Maps, charts, plates, &c., are 
useful—they may also be ornamental. There may be a beauty in 
them arising from their accuracy, their resemblance to nature, or to 
the combination of colors. Buta pencil sketch of familiar scenery 
is more beautiful than they all. A painting exceeds this last. And 
when the painter presents on canvas the features of one we loved 
or almost venerated, and makes the soul shine in them, the loveliness 
of mingled mountains, rivulets, meadows, forests, clouds and sun- 
shine, fades away before the glory of the pictured life. 

The beauty which merely gratifies taste is intellectual, affecting 
the eye; it is like the rippling waves on the surface of a quiet lake. 
But there is a beauty which touches the heart and unseals the foun- 
tains of feeling—it is like the ground swell of the ocean, and moves 
the whole being. This beauty is found in representations of life. 
It is the field of the portrait painter and the sculptor—the secret of 
their power as well as the test of their success. 

Ornaments clothed with such beauty are more than instructive, 
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they form character. The engraving of Washington, hanging in his 
father’s parlor, has taught lessons of honor, patriotism, and truth, to 
many an earnest boy. Often after reading some of those noble 
deeds, which every heart admires, the boy has sought the picture 
and studied it with deepest interest, has studied too himself, with 
firm resolve that he would be like Washington—perhaps has scanned 
his own reflection in the mirror to see if he does not look some like 
the portrait. 

Can there be no fit School-House Ornaments of this class? None 
that shall associate us with our models in the past, and daily teach 
us lessons of earnestness, humility, patience and love. A statuette, 
a medallion, or a picture of Pestalozzi, of Arnold, or—to come 
home—of Gallaudet, would furnish a subject for many of the famil- 
iar school talks which do so much to gain the hearts of pupils, and 
cultivate a love for the good. The teacher too would be inspirited 
and refreshed. Would not such ornaments be useful? Would not 
every teacher have them? Can they not be madeaccessible? 

F. C. B. 





BASEMENT SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


In the city, where every foot of land is worth more dollars than 
can be spread out on its surface, there is some apology for occupying 
basements as school-rooms. But in country towns and villages, 
where the commercial value of the soil is of less consequence, there 
can be no good reason why childhood’s “ school-going days ” should 
be made gloomy and wearisome by confinement in damp and cheer- 
less basements. A school-room where the plastic mind of the young 
is to receive its first bent unto good or evil, should always be attrac- 
tive and pleasant, and by all means well ventilated. 

But who ever saw an underground room that was pleasant and 
inviting? As for ventilation that is out of the question, where the 
ceiling is within reach of an ordinary sized man and the base ‘of the 
windows three or four feet from the floor, or at least so high that all 
ventilation from that source must be like the instructions of some 
teachers, entirely above the heads of the pupils. Under such cir- 
cumstances the air is constantly damp and chilly from the vapor 
which naturally rises from the earth immediately beneath the floor, 
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and many basements are so constructed that they become convenient 
reservoirs of impure and poisonous gases. 

It is well known to every physician, that during the prevalence 
of epidemics, families who live in underground rooms, suffer 
more than others in the same neighborhood, who occupy airy 
and well ventilated apartments. Dysentery, typhus fever and 
cholera, as well as scrofula and consumption, make their deadly 
visits to such localities, and Harpy-like prey on their inmates. In- 
stances are by no means uncommon, in which whole families have 
been swept off by the diseases which hover around these unnatural 
habitations. All animals, except reptiles and fishes, require pure, 
dry air, and the genial warmth of sunshine, and will languish and 
die without it. 

I have been led to these remarks from having observed that some 
school-houses have been recently erected in this state, in a style of 
architecture which is truly noble and magnificent, but with base- 
tents for the Primary Department, which are very objectionable 
apartments for schools. 

But if there must be a school in the basement, why assign it to 
the Primary Department? The pupils of this department, with 
the tender minds, flexible bones, and soft muscles peculiar to this 
age, do not possess the most strength to resist the pernicious influ- 
ence of such a locality—nor are their minds less sensitive to exter- 
nal impressions than those of more mature years. 


B. N. Comines. 





DR. BARNARD’S WORK ON EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


[From the Westminster Review.] 


Mr. Barnarp’s work on the “State of National Education in 
Europe,” furnishes for the first time those actual data which are so 
much needed for the solution of many great and popular questions. 
The educational field has been hitherto too much occupied by mere 
enthusiasts in what is called the “ Philosophy” of instruction, or 
heavy statistic-mongers in the matter of its social application and 
efficiency. Those “middlemen” whose minds are open on the one 
hand to the higher hints of individual culture which the advance- 
ment of theoretic science reveals, and alive on the other to the evi- 
dent practical deductions which may be gleaned even from a few 
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barren government-tables—who can supply the link between the 
ideal and the actual, have hitherto been wanting; and the cause of 
education has seriously suffered in consequence. Having held im- 
portant offices connected with the administration of public instruc- 
tion in America, Mr. Barnard was well prepared by his insight into 
the well-developed national system of our transatlantic neighbors, to 
judge of the comparative merits and demerits of English and Conti- 
nental education. And with a view to draw such general conclusions 
as might be available for the improvement of educational plans in 
his own country, he has collected and arranged more valuable 
information and statistics than can be found in any one volume in 
the English language. Under the most varied circumstances of 
government, society, and religion, has the great philanthropic exper- 
iment of popular education been tried; and in each case we may 
be sure that some valuable principle has been recognized, and some 
important inductions drawn from facts forced upon the national 
attention. But although we have had some careful reports on the 
state of education in France, Prussia, and more recently in our own 
country, this is the first volume, we believe, which groups under one 
view the varied experiences of nearly all civilized countries. When 
we say that Mr. Barnard has given in the sections of his work 
devoted to the state of education in the different nations, a brief but 
comprehensive summary of the history of their popular instruction, 
an outline of the various ordinances and decrees they have passed 
from time to time, a sufficient notice of their teachers’ associations, 
an abstract of remarkable speeches delivered by the respective 
statesmen and educationists, and the history and statistics of all their 
colleges, normal seminaries, and general schools, our idea of the 
value of this comprehensive treatise will hardly be deemed exag- 
gerated. And the more so as he seems to have devoted a more than 
ordinary degree of attention to the state of educational activity in 
our own country, and has given in the concluding portions a better 
account of our Training Institutions of St. Marks, Battersea, Ches- 
ter, and Kneller Hall, than can be found perhaps in any work gen- 
erally accessible to Englishmen. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND SCHOOL MONEY IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Tue law establishing Teachers’ Institutes in New Hampshire, and 
providing for their support, was passed July, 1851, and is as follows: 

“ A sum equal to three per cent. of the amount required by law 
to be raised for the support of common schools in each town [shall] 
be appropriated by said town for the support of Teachers’ Institutes 
in each county.” 

“The amount required by law to be raised for the support of 
schools in each town,” was in 1851, at the time of the passage of the 
above act, “a sum to be computed at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty dollars for every dollar of the public taxes apportioned to 
such town, and so for a greater or less sum.” 

The expression, “every dollar of the public taxes apportioned to 
each town,” as here used, does not mean every dollar of the public 
taxes which each town pays, but every dollar of the proportion which 
each town must pay of every thousand dollars of the state tax. 
Every five years the Legislature fixes, according to the valuation of 
each town, this proportion, and it becomes the basis by which each 
town computes its school tax, and, through the school tax, the Insti- 
tute tax, as well as the state tax. 

As each town must raise $120 for every dollar of its proportion 
of every thousand dollars of the state tax, of course, in the whole 
state there must be raised $120,000; and so the meaning of the 
statute may be expressed in this way, “ There shall be raised for the 
support of schools in the State, $120,000, of which each town shall 
raise its proportion according to the quintennial apportionment, reg- 
ulated by valuation.” 

This is as the law stood in 1851. In 1853, each town was re- 
quired to raise $135, in 1854 $150, and in 1855, each town must 
raise $175 for every dollar of its apportionment; and the amount in 
the whole state of course increases correspondingly, viz., in 1853 
$135,000, in 1854 $150,000 and in 1855 $175,000. To return to the 
tax for the support of Institutes, each town being required to raise a 
sum equal to three per cent. of the amount required to be raised 
thus for the support of schools, the whole state must raise a sum equal 
to three per cent. of the required amount of the state school tax, ¢. e., 
in 1851 and 1852 $3,600, in 1853 $4,050, in 1854 $4,500, and in 
$1855 $5,200. 
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Four towns in Rockingham county are presented for illustration. 
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This method of raising money bears equally and lightly upon all, 
and by it a sufficient amount is raised to distribute Institutes all over 
the State. In Rockingham county, with thirty-seven towns, $773 
are raised this year, which is sufficient to support three good Institutes. 
During the year from August, 1853, to August, 1854, twenty sessions 
were held in the ten counties of the state, varying in length from one 
to two weeks each. It is the aim of the County School Commission- 
ers, who have the charge of the Institutes, to make them migratory, 
so that every part of each county may enjoy the benefits arising from 
them. 

An Institute in New Hampshire was first held in 1845, in Chesh- 
ire county, and was supported by private subscription. Several 
were held yearly in different counties in the State, supported by con- 
tributions from individuals and towns, until the act of 1851 estab- 
lished them permanently as a part of the common school system of 
the State. There is but one opinion entertained as to their utility, 
by those who have witnessed their effect upon teachers and commu- 
nities which have come under their influence. 

The amount of money required to be raised in the state for the 
support of schools has been incidentally alluded to; but this does 
not express the amount actually raised and expended for schools. 
The towns do not limit themselves to the requirements of the statute. 

In 1853, when but $135,000 was required to be raised, about 
$167,000 was actually raised, nor does this include the income of 
literary fund from Banks $15,500, from local funds $8,500, from 
Railroads $4,800, contributions in board, fuel, &c., $12,000, for 
Teachers’ Institutes $4,050. 
Horace WEBSTER. 
PortsmoutH, N. H. 
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Besident ECditor’s Department. 


With the present number we enter upon the second volume of the 
new series of this Journal. One year ago its publication was under- 
taken by the State Teachers’ Association as an experiment. Some 
doubted its success, and feared that the end of the year would 
find us with a short list of non-paying subscribers, a formidable prin- 
ter’s bill to foot, and in the enjoyment of the eonsoling reflection 
of having expended a considerable amount of time, strength and 
money in a good cause, with but little encouragement, and moderate 
success. We are happy to assure our readers that such fears have 
not been realized. Our success has equaled the expectations of the 
most sanguine and hopeful; in a pecuniary point of view, exceeded 
them. Our affairs present a favorable aspect. Our dues which are 
deemed good, are sufficient to cancel all liabilities, leaving us with 
copies of Vol. I. on hand to the value of several hundred dollars. 
Our subscription list received constant accessions during the year, 
chiefly from the voluntary efforts of the teachers of the State, who 
have manifested a lively interest in its success ; our advertising orders 
have constantly increased, and we are now entitled to draw from the 
treasury of the state the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, annu- 
ally, in consideration of sending the volume to the Acting School 
Visitor of each school society. Such are the pecuniary circum- 
stances under which we commence this volume. 

No material change in the editorial management of the Journal is 
contemplated. The editors will use their best endeavors to make it 
in all respects, a first-class educational paper, containing the current 
educational intelligence of the day, especially a record of the educa- 
tional movements in the state, the official opinions and decisions of 
the Superintendent, a free discussion of the prominent topics con- 
nected with public instruction, together with as large an amount as 
possible, of articles of a practical and permanent value to teachers, 
parents and school officers. And now, teachers of Connecticut, will 
you work for your Journal during the year upon which we have en- 
tered? Shall we have your hearty coperation? Will you do all in 
your power to extend its circulation, and increase its usefulness? Par- 
ents, will you become subscribers and read it, and ask your neigh- 
bors to do the same? Its great object is the benefit of your children. 
Will school officers and the friends of popular education throughout 
the state lend their countenance and support to this enterprise ? 
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Let us all who desire to see Connecticut stand first and foremost 
in the ranks of educated and educating states, join hearts and hands 
in the work, and success is ours. 





AGENCY OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, it 
was voted to authorize the Board of Directors to appoint an agent 
who should devote his whole time to the promotion of the objects for 
which the Association was formed, under the direction of a commit- 
tee consisting of the Superintendent of Common Schools, the Pres- 
ident of the Association, and another member, to be appointed by 
the Board. 

In accordance with this action of the Association, the Board have 
elected to this office, Mr. Georce SHERWOOD, a gentleman well 
qualified to perform its duties. 

He is expected to spend the greater portion of the time in trav- 
eling through the state, visiting schools, lecturing, conferring with 
teachers and school officers, and soliciting subscriptions to the Jour- 
nal. We would embrace this opportunity to bespeak for him the 
hearty coiperation of all the friends of common school improve- 
ment throughout the state. His post-office address is New Britain. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


THE present term commenced on the 6th of December, and will 
continue sixteen weeks. The number in attendance, one hund- 
red and sixty, is larger than at any previous period in its his- 
tory. Pupils are reeeived only at the beginning of a term, and 
they are required to remain through the term upon which they enter. 
Several applications for admission have not been granted because 
they were not received till after the term began. Eighty-four towns 
are represented in the school. New Britain sends nine, the largest 
number; West Suffield, eight; Clinton, seven; New Haven, Ox- 
ford, and Franklin, four each; six towns send three each; twelve 
towns send two each. 

The following remarks respecting the influence of the Normal 
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School, are taken from the recent report of the School Visitors of 
New Haven: 

“The Normal School of this State has tended, more than any 
other single cause, to advance the standard of common school edu- 
cation in Connecticut, and your Board therefore take pleasure in 
recommending it to the continued confidence and support of our own 
community. It is a school for the instruction of teachers; and its 
influence in giving correct views on this whole subject, as well as in 
furnishing the best of instructors, is of incalculable benefit to the 
State. Many teachers, of considerable experience and pretension, 
who have gone to that school reluctantly, or in the belief that it could 
afford them but little benefit, have come away convinced that, with- 
out the knowledge there obtained of the art of teaching, they would 
have forever labored under extreme disadvantage. Your Board 
generally prefer to engage teachers who have been’ disciplined in 
such institutions.” 





WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN CONNECTICUT. 


Higher wages are paid to teachers. “As is the teacher so is the 
school.” In the improvement of schools the first and principal thing 
to be attended to is the improvement of teachers. Every movement, 
therefore, which tends to draw into the business of teaching, a bet- 
ter class of teachers, and to retain them in the field, is calculated to 
improve the condition of schools. All other means will prove inef- 
fectual and produce no beneficial results unless good teachers are 
secured. 

We regard with great satisfaction, the evident progress of these 
fundamental principles with reference to the elevation of our schools. 
In the numerous applications for teachers which we are constantly 
receiving, as a general thing, the compensation offered has been fair, 
in some instances, quite liberal, and in a few cases, hiah. Young 
men without any experience in teaching, have been offered from 
eighteen to thirty dollars per month, with board at a “steady place.” 
The gentlemen who graduated at the Normal School in October last, 
were at once engaged at fifty dollars per month, in permanent situa- 
tions, with the prospect of an advance when they demonstrated suc- 
cess. The ladies who have completed the course, are receiving from 
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five to eight dollars per week, without board. In one of the cities 
in this state, a salary of six hundred dollars has been offered for a 
female teacher to occupy a place in a public or common school. 
These facts are to our view, substantial proofs of progress. 


New Haven. 


The annual report of the Board of Visitors is before us. It is 
from the pen of the Chairman of the Board, James F. Babcock, Esq., 
whose judicious and persevering efforts for the reformation of the 
public schools of New Haven, are well known. We are highly 
pleased with this document, and can not but wish that it might be 
circulated in all the cities of the state. 

The Webster School was established on a liberal scale as a model 
school, to show the people of New Haven what the term good public 
school meant. That important lesson has been learned by the citi- 
zens of New Haven. The committee find themselves in embarrass- 
ing circumstances, not from the failure of their plans, but from their 
great and unexpected success. Applications for admission to the 
new school are so numerous, that the committee are put to their 
wits’ end to know what to do. The foundation of a similar school 
ona still more liberal plan, has been laid, but parents who had before 
thought the public school unfit for their children, are now hastening 
to withdraw their children from the private schools and place them 
in the people’s school—the common school. 

In respect to punctuality of attendance, we find the following 
statement : 


“The means taken to secure prompt and punctual attendance at 
the schools have been more thorough than heretofore, by a system of 
discipline which has had the desired effect, though it has given offense 
insome instances. In the graded schools, the proverbially tardy and 
absent have been sent to lower departments during the remainder of 
the term. In other schools, some of this class of scholars, after due 
admonition and proper discipline, have been expelled until the begin- 
ning of a new term, in accordance with that provision of the law 
which requires the Board to prescribe ‘Rules and Regulations for the 
Management and Discipline of the Schools.’” 


Trregularity of Attendance. On this topic the report says: 


“A great and serious injury to the schools has been the late and 
trregular attendance of the pupils. The Board have sought, by the 
exercise of all the powers they possessed, to break up this most rep- 
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rehensible practice. The scholars have been encouraged by marks 
of approbation, to be prompt and constantly at school, and fully 
warned of the consequences of irregularity. These consequences 
have been, in some cases, expulsion for a time. We do not claim 
the right to expel beyond an existing term, and such an act is always 
one of a most painful character, but exercised from a sense of duty to 
the greatest number as well as to the individuals who are subjected 
to this discipline. This course of action is preferred to corporeal 
punishment, because it reaches the parent, who is mostly in fault, and 
who,can have his child restored on giving the proper assurances that 
he will no longer permit the school to be treated with contempt by 
himself or the pupil.” 


Let this prompt and energetic action on the part of the New Haven 
committee be imitated by other committees, and we shall have less 
complaint on account of tardiness and irregularity of attendance. 
We regret the want of room for other extracts from this valuable 
report, but hope to draw from it hereafter. 

We must postpone for the present what we should be glad to state 
in this number, of the improvements in Hartford, where a new school- 
house has recently been dedicated, in Bristol, where a splendid build- 
ing has been erected for a union school, in Norwich, in Norwalk, in 
Southport, and in Bloomfield. 


West HartTrForp. 


It would be agreeable to us to have more to say about improve- 
ments in the “rural districts.” Very many of the district schools are 
in a low condition. The school-houses are poor, the teachers in many 
of them incompetent, the attendance irregular, the text-books without 
uniformity, and all apparatus a minus quantity. 

We have, however, just heard from one which deserves special 
notice. It is located in West Hartford. At a meeting of the dis- 
trict last autumn, the digging of a well was suggested. It was 
objected by the stand-still party, that the water would not be good, 
as it would be used but a part of the year. “Then let it be used all 
the year,” replied the progressives, and forthwith proceeded to 
vote a well, to vote an annual school to be kept by a female teacher 
at thirty dollars per month, to vote to abolish rate-bills, and to lay 
a tax on property to defray all expenses. What a system of 
schools would old Connecticut have to boast of, if every district in 
the state should at once imitate the example of the district in West 
Hartford ! 
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City or MiIppLETowN. 
Report of Society's Committee. 


We are glad to find this document in print. We hope the time is 
not distant when the practice of printing School Reports will become 
general. It will prove a powerful means of improving the schools. 
This report is highly laudatory of the schools. It does not breathe 
a syllable of dissatisfaction or complaint. It begins by stating that 
the “Schools of the Society, as will appear from the report of at- 
tendance for the past year, have been in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion.” In the final paragraph, it says, “ In conclusion the Committee 
would congratulate the society, on the prosperous condition and 
prospects of the schools.” 

The-committee are evidently disposed to look on the bright side 
of their charge. We like the happy disposition which prompts to 
such a view of things, and it is precisely that which we are culti- 
vating while preparing the materials for the summary under this 
head, (“ What is doing,” &c.,) but we have some fears that this com- 
mittee have allowed it a «ttle too much indulgence.. We do not pro- 
pose at this time to turn to them the dark side of the picture, but 
rather rejoice with them in the good we can find, at the same time 
begging leave to suggest that it would be well to compare the 
statistics of their society with those of some other places in New 
England of the same size, and amount of taxable property. But to 
the Improvements. 

“ During the past year it became necessary, either to make exten- 
sive repairs or to replace the furniture of the senior department of 
the high school, which has been in service some fourteen years. 
With proper consideration to convenience and comfort of pupils, the 
committee provided improved seats and desks, a very considerable 
part of the expenses of which, was raised by private subscription.” 

This is the only ¢mprovemeut mentioned in the report as being 
made at the expense of the society. But this is a good beginning, 
so far as it goes. We have seen the desks. They are the best 
Boston article. 

“The committee have secured for the use of the society, two free 
scholarships in the Wesleyan University, one from Mrs. Grace J. 
Starr, and one from Samuel Russell, Esq., to be given as prizes to 
the most meritorious. It is hoped more will soon be added.” 
Certainly. Will not this example be imitated in other societies ? 
“ By a law, framed by the last Legislature, the towns are required 
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to appropriate the avails of a tax of one per cent. on the grand 
levy for the support of schools. With the assistance derived from 
this source, the society, without increasing their tax, will be enabled 
to lessen their capitation tax, which now falls heavily upon men of 
large family and limited means, and soon abolish it entirely. This 
has been done in several of the larger towns and cities of this state, 
rendering the schools as they should be, entirely free.” 

And we would add that as a general fact, the best and most suc- 
cessful schools are found precisely in those places where the capita- 
tion tax has been abolished and the schools are free. If the capita- 
tion tax is large it must fall heavily upon those least able to bear it ; 
if it is small, it is of little assistance in supporting the schools. 


ATTENDANCE OF HiGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS IN NEW 
BRITAIN. 


Hicu Scnoor—Average number belonging to the School, 94. 





Per cent. of attendance, ° ° ° 95 
Per cent. of tardiness, ° ° . - .006 
’ 
Grammar ScHoot—Average number, ‘ # - 88. 
Per cent. of attendance, . ° . & 
Per cent. of tardiness, . ‘ ° 008 
VACATIONS. 


SEVERAL letters have already (Jan. 1,) been received, cordially 
seconding the attempt to secure uniformity of vacations. The 
schools in some of the cities are waiting for a time to be recom- 
mended by the State Teachers’ Association to fix their vacations. 
Let us have a letter from every teacher before the first of March. 
The information desired is as follows: Name of town—name of 
school society and district—post-office address of the writer, and the 
number, length and time of the usual vacations. Perfect accuracy 
is not to be expected—only let it be as definite as possible. 

Please direct to F. C. BRowneE LL, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


(From the Hartford Daily Times.) 


At the annual meeting of “Central School District, No. 1,—(of 
the New Britain School Society,”) held Oct. 14th, 1854, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously passed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be, and they hereby are 
tendered to the Teachers of the several schools, and grades of 
schools of this District, for the zealous, faithful, and efficient manner 
they have conducted their several classes, and performed their re- 
spective duties during the year past, and that the flattering progress 
made, and the promising standing acquired in the cause of public 
school education in this village, is as honorable and creditable to 
them, as it is gratifying to us. ; 

Resolved, That a copy of the above, attested by the Clerk, be 
presented by the chairman of the late District Committee, to each 
of the Teachers of the several Schools of this District. 

The above is a true and correct copy of the original resolutions 
passed as aforesaid. Attest, 

Caarves W. Lewis, Clerk. 


The several grades of Schools in “ District No. 1, of New Brit- 


ain,” constitute the Model Department, of the Normal School. 
They are under the immediate charge of J. W. Tuck, Esq. 





Tue National Association for the Advancement of Education, 
held its annual meeting at the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, commencing on Tuesday the 26th of December. Many distin- 
guished friends of education were in attendance, among whom were 
Bishop Potter, of Philadelphia, Prof. A. D. Bache, Prof. Hart, Rev. 
Dr. Proudfit, Prof. R. L. Cooke, Dr. Barnard, Alfred Greenleaf, 
Esq., and Prof. Loomis. 

A paper was read by Dr. Cole, of Trenton, N. J. Bishop Potter, 
and others, spoke of the importance of uniting spiritual with intel- 
lectual culture. Prof. Hart read a paper on the relations of the 
English language to the Teutonic and classic branches of the Indo- 
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European family of languages. The merits of the Anglo-Saxon as 
a branch of study in schools were discussed. 

On Thursday, Dr. Barnard addressed the Association, giving an 
account of the Educational Exhibition in London, and the results of 
his observations on the educational establishments and movements in 
England. A copy of the address was requested for publication. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Standing Committee be instructed to consider, and report 
specifically, at the next annual meeting, upon the important suggestions made 
by Dr. Barnard, in his report of his late educational tour in Great Britain re- 
specting the expediency of establishing, in connection with the Association, a 
National Museum, or depository of books, globes, charts, models, &c., of school 
apparatus; also a national educational journal; also a system of educational 
exchanges; also a plan for a series of educational tracts, adapted for circula- 
tion throughout the United States, and the employment by the Association of a 
permanent Agent, 


The Association then made choice of the following officers for the 
ensuing year, and adjourned. 

President, Hon. Henry Barnarp, Connecticut. 

Corresponding Secretary, P. P. Morris, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary, R. L. Cooke, New Jersey. 

Treasurer, J. Whitehead, New Jersey. 

Standing Committee, Prof. Proudfit, Hon. E. C. Benedict, Hon. 
Joseph McKeon, Z. Richards, John D. Philbrick, Conn., Hon. E. R. 
Potter, R. I. 

The next meeting is to be held in New York. 


. 





CITY AND TOWN ASSOCIATIONS. 


WE say, let them be organized everywhere. Let committees 
teachers, parents and other friends of educational progress, meet and 
discuss the interests of our schools, and improvements will follow. 
This has already been done in some places. An Educational Society 
has been organized in New London. The Mayor, Henry P. Haven, 
Esq., is the President. In New Canaan, by the enterprise of Mr. 
J. Cannon, a Common School Association has been formed. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Puiverick has entered upon his duties as Superintendent of 
Common Schools. All communications intended for that depart- 
ment should be addressed to him, at New Britain, Conn. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Rev. E. B. Huntineton, who recently resigned the Principalship of the 
Waterbury High School, has taken charge of the Stratford Union School. We 
are glad the State is not to lose the services of so valuable a member of our 
profession, and of our Editorial Corps. 


Pror. Cuartes F. Down, late of the University of Maryland, has been 
appointed Principal of the Waterbury High School, Prof. Dowd isa true son 
of Connecticyt. Two years ago he accepted the appointment in Baltimore. 
We regretted his departure from the State. We now give him a cordial wel- 
come back. He relinquishes a larger salary and an easier birth, for the sake 
of the love he bears to the good cause in Connecticut. 


Mr. F. T. Russet, the popular Elocutionist, has been appointed Professor 
of Elocution in the Berkeley Divinity School in Middletown. He still retains 
his place as Instructor of Elocution in Trinity College. 

Mr. E, H. Cove has been appointed Principal of the new Union School in 
Bristol. Mr. Cole has already done good service in the State. When there is 
a meeting of the teachers he is present. If there is a subscriber for the Journal 
to be secured in his neighborhood he finds him. 


Mr. F. B. Briewam has been appointed Principal of the Union School in 
Norwalk, and has already given the school a good impulse. 

Mr. A. A. Baker, a graduate of the Normal School, has been appointed 
Principal of the Graded School in Bethel. 

Mr. Water R. Kinessury, a graduate of the Normal School, has been 
appointed Principal of the Graded School, (West District,) in Rockville. 

Mr. GrorcGe E. Giapwin, of Haddam, has been appointed Instructor in the 
Normal School, of which he is a graduate. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dictation Exercises. By Cuas. Norruenp, Superintendent of the School of 
Danvers, Mass. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Anew edition, 
enlarged and improved. This is an excellent little manual for interesting and 
instructing scholars in the art of Spelling. It is not designed to supersede the 
spelling-book, but to be its companion and sequel. It is especially adapted to 
the upper classés in our District Schools, as well as to the use of classes in 
High Schools and Academies. It is emphatically a practical speller. Besides, 
it contains much that should be learned in school, but not supplied by other, 
school-books. . 


The Parent and Teacher. By Cuartes Nortuenp. The book for every 
Teacher to own and read. Every teacher, even if he does not expect to con- 
tinue in the business more than four weeks, should get it and read it, It will 
help him in governing and in teaching his school. Published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 
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National Edveation in Europe; By Henry Barnarp, LL. D. For some 
idea of the estimation in which this great work is held by competent judges 
on the other side of the water, we would refer our readers to the extract in 
another part of this number, taken from the Westminster Review. A certain 
number of copies are to be distributed in this State, for the mere nominal price 
of one dollar, about one-third of the retail price. We shall not here enlarge 
upon its merits, but only advise every teacher, professional man, school officer, 
literary man, and in fine, every one who wishes to be posted up on the great 
subject of popular education, to lose no time in securing the possession of this 
volume, before it is too late to get it for a mere trifle. Orders for not less than 
five copies can be addressed to George Sherwood, Agent of the State Teachers’ 
Association, New Britain. 


Preservation of Health and Prevention of Disease, including practical sug- 
gestions on diet, mental developement, exercise, ventilation, bathing, use of 
medicines, management of the sick, etc. By B. N. Comines, M. D, Prof. of 
Physiology, &c., in the Connecticut State Normal School. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co , New York. 

We would earnestly commend this book to the attention of Teachers and 
Parents. Many a faithful teacher, through ignorance of the laws of health, 
and consequent violation of them, is constantly breaking down, and obliged to 
quit the business altogether. Butthis is not all. From the same cause, many 
pupils in our schools are sowing the seeds of a premature death, and while 
they think they are rapidly fitting themselves for posts of honor and usefulness, 
they are more rapidly digging their own early graves. If they wish to preserve 
their health and prevent disease, let them procure this book, and practice its 
excellent rules. 


The First Book of History, combined with Geography, for the use of Schools. 
By the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. Illustrated by engravings and Maps. 
Jenks, Hickling & Swan, Boston. This little work is “got up” in good 
style, and will be found an interesting and useful book in schools. It is well 
calculated to cultivate in the young the love of profitable reading, especially 
upon the subjects of history and geography, without a knowledge of which no 
person can be called intelligent or well informed. 


Elements of Agriculture. A Book for Young Farmers, with questions pre- 
pared for the use of Schools. By George E. Warina, Jr., Consulting Agricul- 
turist. New York: D. Appleton & Co., Broadway. Our young men are 
everywhere deserting the farm and rushing ‘to the cities and villages, to seek 
employment in other branches of business which are deemed more genteel or 
more lucrative. Mercantile business especially, is regarded by young men as 
the most attractive field for the exercise of their talents, and the shortest road 

“to wealth. Hence the enormous over trading of the country, which may 
indeed bring a golden harvest to the fortunate few, but certain ruin to thou- 
sands, The remedy for this evil must be found in a right education. 

Farming should be made an attractive business. We hail the publication of 
this excellent little book as the dawn of a reform in the right direction. It 
should go into our schools, It has already been placed in the nine thousand 
school district libraries in the State of Ohio. 








